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IDEA OF AN ENGLISH GIRL. 

“ Giri” is a word of delightful sense. It suggests 
ideas of lightness, elegance, and grace, joined to sim- 
plicity, innocence, and truth, all embodied in that 
class of human beings which make the nearest ap- 
proach to the angelic. The very sound of the word 
is appropriate—it comes upon the ear and the heart 
like a flourish of fairy trumpets. The letters which 
compose it seem to be all dancing as they trip along. 
There is no slur or drag in this exquisite syllable: it 
is a kind of perpetual motion. How far the same 
ideas may be suggested by the corresponding words 
in other languages, I will not stop to inquire; it is 
enough for me that our word is suitable to the cha- 
racter of our girls—English girls, I mean—for the 
word has nothing to do with Scotland, where “lassie” 
has its own delicious sense and admirable appropri- 
ateness. The English “ girl’ is the being whom the 
word was meant to describe, and no being or thing 
could have a designation more descriptive. 

Neck of lily, cheeks of rose, and eyes of heaven. 
Hair of sunny auburn, whose tiny tendrils dance 
with the slightest motion. A face nearer round than 
oval, but irradiated by the unsetting sun of a kind 
nature. A figure meek and graceful, wreathed in in- 
nocent muslin, and perpetually undulating and bend- 
ing into lines of beauty. Such is the fair Saxon girl 
of Old England, as she grows in some sheltered nook 
of the merry land, unsmitched by the smoke and so- 
phistications of cities, and little knowing of any other 
world than the little one which forms her own home. 
It is the fortune of few eyes to behold this fair girl, 
for her parents prefer a life of retirement ; but to the 
few who have once seen her, she is as the recollection 
of the Caaba is to the Mahommedan pilgrim—an idea 
to be cherished forever. She chiefly holds intercourse 
with nature—with the more beautiful parts of it—for 
there is a sympathy in lovely things that makes them 
love one another. She doats upon flowers—fair roses, 
sisters to herself, and rhododendrons that strive to 
match her in stature: nor is there even a little violet 
in the garden, but what every day exchanges with her 
kind looks, as if the dew-drop lurking in it were a 
mirror to her own smiling loveliness, diminishing the 
object, but not leaving a lineament unexpressed. Out 
of these troops of floral friends, she is ever and anon 
choosing some one more endeared than the rest, to 
wear for a while in her bosom; a preference which 
might make those which remained die sooner than 
that which was cropped. Her favourite seat is under 
a laburnum, which seems to be showering a new birth 
of beauty upon herhead. There she sits in the quiet of 
nature, thinking thoughts as beautiful as flowers, with 
feelings as gentle as the gaies which fan them. She 
knows no evil, and therefore she does none. Un- 
touched by earthly experiences, she is perfectly happy 
—and the happy arealways good. Affection remains 
in her as a treasure yet to be brought into full use. 
As yet, she only spends a small share of the interest 
of her heart’s wealth, upon the objects around her: 
the principal will on some future and timely day be 
given to one worthy, we hope, to possess a thing so 
valuable. Meanwhile, she loves as a daughter and a 
sister may do. Every morning and evening, she comes 

to her parents with her pure and unharming kiss; nor, 
when some cheerful brother returns from college or 
from counting-house to enliven home for a brief space, 
is the same salutation wanting to assure him of the 
continuance of her most sweet regards. Often, too, 
she is found intertwining her loveliness with that of 
her sisters—arm clasping waist, and neck crossing 
neck, and bosom pressed to bosom—till all seems one 


no envy—no more than what possesses a bunch of 
lilies growing from the same stem. She has some 
spare fondness, moreover, fur a variety of petsin the 
lower orders of creation. There are chickens which 
will leave the richest morsels at the sound of her 
voice, and little dogs which will give up yelping, even 
at the most provoking antagonists, if she only desires 
them. Her chief favourite, however, is a lamb, which 
follows her wherever she goes, a heaven-sent emblem 
of herself. To see her fondling this spotless creature 
on the green—innocence reposing upon innocence— 
you might suppose the golden age had returned, and 
that there was to be no more wickedness seen on earth. 
Our “ English girl” may be seen in various places. 
You meet her on a walk, and are charmed with her 
fresh complexion and blue modest eyes, as half seen 
under the averted bonnet. Then there are her neat 
shoes and white stockings, so pretty as compared with 
the hard outline of the booted foot, in which the ladies 
of other countries delight. There are also her gauzy 
frock, and its streaming sashes and ribbons, and her 
hair depending in massy ringlets adown her lovely 
neck. The whole figure breathes of the free and pure 
mind which animates it. At another time, she is 
found in some pretty withdrawing-room, whose case- 
ments open at once upon flowery walks or green ve- 
randas. Her head is now invested only with the grace 
of nature—her flowing hair. Her countenance, in- 
stead of being flushed, as in the other case, by the open 
air, beams from the gentle toil of some domestic duty, 
in which she has been assisting her mother. Appro- 
priate to her late task, she still wears her neat apron, 
edged with blue trimming, and from the front of which 
perk out two smart, provoking-looking pockets, which 
gush over with all kinds of female paraphernalia, such 
as scissors, cotton-balls, and knitting-wires. You en- 
ter, and, being a friend of the family, she is so glad 
to see you. In five minutes, you know all about the 
accomplishments of her canaries, the late behaviour of 
Bob thespaniel, an accident which happened that morn- 
ing to her best frock, and the annual which she has re- 
ceived as a present—“ from a friend,” as the inscrip- 
tion has it—and here she evidently wishes you rather 
to look into the inside of the book than dwell on the 
initial pages. She has also a few of the nothings called 
“ ladies’ work,” light visionary fabrics of card and 
wafers, which she has been executing for a charity 
sale that is soon to take place: these are all brought 
out and displayed before you, to the no small trouble of 
your conscience, for of course you are not an admirer of 
such things in general. Then there is her album, with 
holograph poems by three authors of reputation, and 
a thousand contributions, both original and selected, 
from less distinguished persons, the whole being gar- 
nished by her own drawings. All these things you 
must inspect, for she only shows them in the hope of 
entertaining you; and then she turns to the subject 
of music. She has had selections from the last opera 
sent to her, and these she runs over, for your amuse- 
ment, on the piano.forte ; carefully taking you bound, 
however, to observe that she has not yet sufficiently 
practised them to be quite perfect in their execution. 
In truth, you little need such apologies for her defi- 
ciencies. It is not for her external accomplishments 
—though these are iderable—that you value this 
fair specimen of humanity. You appreciate her for 
her beauty, which nature could never have conferred 
if it had not been intended as a reverence-compelling 
merit—for her gentle and artless nature so well en- 
shrined in that form of native and indefeasible grace 
—and because, by dwelling on the contemplation of 
such a being, your estimation of your kind is elevated ; 


inextricable knot of beauty. No jealousy, no guile, 


Such is the ‘ English girl,” as she s 

many of the happy homes throughout 

land. She is one of the creations of na’ " 
though decaying in generations, live nevertheless for 
ever as a race. It would be as absurd to expect that the 
next spring should fail to prank the sod of England 
with primroses, as to suppose that there will ever be 
a time with us, when the cheeks of girls shall not 
bloom, and their hearts cease to be stored with those 
blessed influences which tend so much to cheer the rest 
of their kind. We may be ruined twice over—in the 
newspapers ; but there will never be a time when the 
lover of nature shall want objects to solace himself 
withal. For him shall the ground year after year be 
covered with a new robe of green, the trees redress 
their dishevelled locks, the flowers once more put on 
their bloom ; and for him there shall never be want- 
ing sweet faces, decked with maiden smiles, and paint- 
ed with perennial roses, to assure him that England 
is still “ right at the heart.” 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
THE TROUBADOURS. 

Every one has heard of the Troubadours; yet few, 
perhaps, know exactly who or what they were. To 
render the name something more than a mere un- 
meaning word in the minds of many readers, is the ob- 
ject of the present article. 

The chivalrous time of the crusades, extending 
from the eleventh till the thirteenth centuries, pro- 
duced, in the south of France, and the adjacent parts 
of Italy and Spain, a host of poets and singers, who, 
from their gift of invention, were called the Trouba- 
dours. The language spoken in those countries was 
a peculiarly soft and musical dialect of the Latin, 
called the Langue d’Oc, or Provencal tongue, and 
was singularly well adapted for becoming the vehicle 
of poetical thoughts. The nature of the country was 
also favourable to the production of poetry. This 
part of the shores of the Mediterranean had experi- 
enced the civilising influence of the Romans at an 
earlier period than the more northern countries of 
Europe. Less isolated than Spain, these provinces 
shared with that country all the luxuriance of the 
south. Rich pastures, with the finest productions, ro- 
mantic vallies and hille, and a long extent of coast, gave 
loveliness to the country, and a gay pleasure-loving 
character to the inhabitants. Their chivalry was na- 
turally different from that of Spain or of the north ; 
imore gallant than the latter, and softer and brighter 
than the former, and was prone to show and festivity. 
As in other countries, the feudal institutions predo- 
minated in Provence ; but they were there softened 
by the long continuance of peace, and the enervating 
influence of a fine climate. Other barons challenged 
each other to deadly combat, but those of Provence 
delighted only in the mock displays of war furnished 
by the tournament, and in holding what were called 
courts of love, where nice points in the amorous 
passion were discussed and settled. Around every 
castle throughout the country, might be seen joyous 
companies of ladies and knights, under fragrant olive 
groves, sporting from one holiday to another: here 
the gallant knight broke his lance on the shield of his 
manly antagonist ; there the princess sat in the circle 
of ladies, listening seriously to the songs of the knights 
contending in rhymes respecting the laws of love, 
and, at the close of the contest, pronouncing her sen- 
tence, called arré¢ d'amour. 

It was in this part of the world, and in this state 
of society, that the Troubadours arose. It does not 
appear that they sprung from any particular class of 


a gratification in itself, and one of the highest order. 


men. Princes and knights occasionally were also 
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Troubadours. The most part of them, however, seem 
to have resembled the minstrels of our own island; 
either being attached to some particular great house- 
hold, or wandering about from castle to castle, where 
they exchanged, for solid entertainment, long recita- 
tions of narrative or panegyrical poetry. The Trou- 
badour proper was a lyrical poet; if he could not also 
sing his compositions, and accompany them with some 
instr t, he retained an official called a Jongleur 
in his service, to perform those duties in his stead ; 
but they were frequently able to act in both capacities 
united. The Jongleur could also entertain by exhi- 
bitions of mimicry and sleight of hand. The spirit 
of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open house for all the wandering followers of war and 
minstrelsy ; and the poets, by perpetually echoing the 
sentiment that it was more noble to give than to re- 
“kept this feeling alive in the breasts of the rich, 

for themselves welcome and hospitality 

lings. Here at the feasts, which suc- 

hase or the tournament, would both 
T and Jongleurs display their skill, and 
receive the honours and recompense to which their 
exertions were deemed entitled. Sometimes they were 
rewarded by presents of coursers and their trappings, 
sometimes by rich clothing, sometimes also by money. 
One prominent feature in the life of the Troubadour 
was his devotion to some lady-love, whose praises he 
wasconstantly singing, apparently withoutany thought 
of bringing his passion to its proper conclusion in the 
nuptial tie. His love seems to have been in a great 
measure assumed, as a matter of poetical convenience : 
the lady was rather a kind of lay-figure to supply 
him with ideas, than a personage of flesh and blood 
whom he hoped ever to claim as his own. On the 
other hand, it was considered as equally essential for 
afair dame to have a Troubadour in her train, to 
celebrate her charms, real or ideal. Nor were even 
married ladies exempted from this necessity. Some- 
times, it is said, the passion became, in both instances, 
something more than either romantic or Platonic; 
and a well-known fashion which still degrades Italian 
society, is traced by historical writers to nothing else 
than this early Provengal practice. The instances of 
such digressions from custom are allowed, however, 
to have been rare. 

The poetry of the Troubadours, though diffuse and 
superficial, is distinguished by three redeeming cha- 
racteristics, of which the first is simplicity—the sim- 
plicity of art, not the barrenness of ignorance. They 
rarely describe nature in the exaggerated terms which 
are so often used by the poets. ‘Their praises of vir- 
tuous and heroic deeds, their detestation of tyranny 
and hypocrisy, are alike distinguished by a stern and 
dignified simplicity, which gives them increased force 
by stamping them tions from a love of truth— 
Outpourings of a spirit of justice. Their second cha- 
racteristic is delicacy of expression, and the last and 
most important a spirit of originality, the necessary 
result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and which imparts a charm to these com- 
positions such as no vapid imitations of the classics 
could have afforded. What we have left of their 
poetry are Tenzones, songs in which two persons are 
represented as advancing and disputing certain opi- 
nions; Sirventes, satirical songs referring to war, 
politics, and persons ; numerous small songs (chanzos), 
songs of pastoral life and love (dais, pastourelles), 
morning songs and serenades (aubades and serenades), 
retrouanges and redondes, the latter distinguished by 
artificial burdens. Some narrative poems of the Trou- 
badours are preserved ; but the principal part of their 
compositions appear in lyrical forms, not unlike the 
poems of Scott, Moore, and other modern bards, whose 
writings are in some measure a revival of the Trou- 
badour style. 

As a specimen of the Provencal language, and of 
the form of verse occasionall d by these writ- 
ers, we may quote the following stanza of a sirvente 
of William de St Gregory, with its translation taken 
from Roscoe's translation of Sismondi'’s Literature of 
the South of Europe :-— 


Be m play lo douz temps de pascor 
Que fai fuelhas e floras venir ; 
E play mi quant aug la randor 
els auzels que fan retentir, 
Lor chan per lo boscatge, 
E plai me quan vey seis els pratz, 
Tendas e pavallos fermatz ; 
on E plai m’en mon coratge 
an vey per campanhas rengatz, 
Cavalliers ab cnn enn. . 


The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves aie growing ; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ sweet chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground ; 
And my spirit finds it good 
To see, on the level plains beyond, 
Gay steeds and knights caparisoned. 


As a further specimen of the Troubadour poetry, 
We quote a “call to war,” addressed by Bertran de 


Born to Richard Ceur de Lion, King of England, a 
prince who himself aimed at the honours of a Trouba- 
dour, and was at least an effective patron of the order. 
In the present instance, we only present the transla- 
tion. 

It joys me well, the sweet spring tide, when leaves and flowers 


appear, 
It joys me well by green-wood side the blithe bird’s song to hear, 
But more—perdi'! I joy to see the tented field afar, 
And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war! 
It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run, 
For then, full short, the main hosts meet, the tug of war comes on! 
I love to see the castle stormed, when tliundering fragments fall, 
And in the diteh the palisades smile grim beneath the wall ! 
*Tis joy when prince or peer is seen, amidst the foremost there, 
To cheer his men with right good will his own fair fame to share; 
And certes when the camp’s to win, each well may back his lord— 
Small praise to him who blenches, when “ give and take” ’s the 
wor 


Now : ome helm, brand, and dinted shield, lic scattered where they 

'e 

And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pell-mell; 

No thought of fence, no thought of ward—each strikes as best he 
can, 

And deems a corse more worth than he, who yields a living man! 

Meat, drink, and sleep, I'll not deny, are good things in their way, 

But give me, sirs, the war-ery that drowns the din of fray ! 

When knightless steeds through forest glades shriek wildly as they 
£9, 

And wounded men cry out for aid within the foss below! 

Ye barons that have ought to pledge, in God’s name pledge it now, 

And mortgage town and tower and land, for sword and axe and 


ow. 
Of, off, friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 
ay him speed the good old trade—we have had peace too 

The Troubadours appear to have ceased their tune- 
ful existence in the thirteenth century, partly in con- 
sequence of the devastating wars which then befel 
their country. The names, with some traces of the 
biography, of upwards of two hundred, have been 
handed duwn to us, and present many curious in- 
stances of human enthusiasm, ingenuity, and folly. 
One of the earliest of the set was William, the ninth 
Count of Poitiers, who was born in 1071, and distin- 
guished himself greatly as a leader in the unfortunate 
crusade of 1101. The count was a strange mixture 
of the wit, the warrior, and the debauchee. His licen- 
tiousness was without bounds; yet it seems to have 
been redeemed, in the eyes of his contemporaries, by 
the gay and lively manner which he carried through 
it all, and by his gifts in poetry and music. After 
his return from the Holy Land, he was accustomed, 
says an old writer, to relate, in rhymed verses and 
agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of his campaign, to 
kings, nobles, and Christian congregations. Another 
writer mentions that he was once so much enamoured 
of a certain lady, as to wear her likeness on his 
shield—a proof, at least, of the early existence of por- 
trait-painting. The life of Jaufré Rudel, a Trouba- 
dour of the house of Angouléme, supplies us with a 
story highly characteristic of the tribe. This noble 
person fell in love, by report, with a Countess of 
Tripoly, supposed to be Melisinda, daughter of Count 
Raymond I., a lady whose fortune it was at an- 
other period to be sought in marriage by the Greek 
Emperor, Manuel Comnenus. Rudel became ena- 
moured of the countess, whom he had never seen, 
solely on account of her great goodness and pleasing 
demeanour, which he had heard praised by the pil- 
grims who came from Antioch. Under the influence 
of this ideal passion, he wrote many songs upon the 
lady, and at length, from a desire to see her, took up 
the cross, and passed over the sea. While on ship- 
board, he was seized with a heavy sickness, so that 
his fellow-travellers looked upon him as dead ; never- 
theless they carried him to Tripoly into an hostelry. 
Notice of the circumstance was given to the countess, 
who immediately repaired to his bed-side, and threw 
her arms around him. On reviving, and seeing it 
was the countess, he gave thanks to heaven that he 
had been spared to behold her; and immediately 
thereafter he died in her arms. The noble lady, as 
liable to be touched with these strange passions as 
himself, caused him to be buried with great solemnity 
in the House of the Templars at Tripoly, and out of 
grief for his death she retired that same day into a 
cloister. ‘“‘ The extraordinary part of this history,” 
says a recent writer, ‘ consists, not in the pilgrimage 
of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his last 
moments, nor even in the sorrowful resolution of the 
countess to take the veil, but in the imaginative ori- 
gin of what appears so deep-rooted a passion.” 

We shall conclude with a few words relative to Ber- 
tran de Born, lord of the castle of Hautefort, who, 
although scarcely named in the annals of history, and 
but casually mentioned by his contemporary, Geotfry 
de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Provengal no- 
tices, as well as from the evidence furnished by his 
own poems, to have played no insignificant part in the 
great drama of his times. He was on the most inti- 
mate terms with the three sons of the English Henry 
IL., for each of whom he had a familiar name, by 
which they are always designated in his songs; and 
in the contentions which arose amongst them, he sup- 
ported now one party, now the other, according to cir- 
cumstances, and his sharp sword and sharper tongue 
rendered him an enemy whom it was impossible to de- 
spise. 

Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and repre- 
sents him as forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Gui- 
raut de Borneil, a triumvirate of Troubadours, each 
of whom was looked upon as the must distinguished 


® Papiol, the name of his jongleur; Oc and No, the names by 
which he designates Richard Ceeur de Lion in all his poems, 


and successful in the branch of poetry which he cul- 
tivated. From the song which pa readers have 
already perused, they will anticipate that Dante re. 
garded him as the poet of “ War ;” and the admiration 
of the divine Italian, which was‘first awakened by our 
poet’s songs “of arms and chivalry,” was fully con. 
firmed by the vigour and genius-exhibited in his sa. 
ures. , 

The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to 
mingle actively in all the political struggles of his 
day; and although he does not appear to have taken 
any part in the first rebellion of the three sons of the 
second Henry against their father, in the following one 
he was a busy and stirring agent, and thereby gained 
for himself a questionable distinction in the Inferno of 
Dante. It is impossible to comprise, within moderate 
limits, an outline of the life of this daring and impe- 
tuous spirit, who, from his castle of Hautefort, trou- 
bled the courts of England, France, and Spain, by his 
verses—set kings at war—stirred up revolts among 
their subjects—attacked his neighbours—sacked their 
castles—laid waste their fair possessions, and did not 
fear to raise his arm in opposition to the armies of 
Henry II. or of Richard Ceeur de Lion. 

Worn out at last with the inquietude into which 
his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, this turbulent spirit turned monk in his old age, 
and ended his restless days within the peaceful walls 
of a cloister. 

The history of the Troubadours fills a page in the 
history of human nature, which resembles one in a 
rich old manuscript; many portions of it, like the 
text of the manuscript, are obscure and difficult to 
decipher, while others, again, like the illuminated 
initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glow- 
ing pictures, which fill us with an anxious desire to be 
acquainted with every portion of it.* 


THE SCOTTISH ADVENTURERS, 
A TALE.+ 

Tom Dryspate and ANDREW CocHRAN, two inti- 
mate friends, were the sons of two respectable trades- 
men in Edinburgh. The first, a lad of great natu- 
ral parts, and possessed of a singular genius for 
mechanics, was bred to the business of a cabinet- 
maker, and received an education suitable to his pre- 
sent situation and future prospects in life, including, 
however, some of the useful branches of sci , such 
as geography, trigonometry, geometry, mathematics, 
and alge. a. The second, whose father entertained 
more ambitious views for his son, was put to the gram- 
mar school to learn Latin, and it was the intention 
of the latter that he should thereafter go to college. 
In short, he determined that his son should receive 
what is called aclassical education. The two friends 
themselves, as well as their parents, who were also 
intimate acquaintances, differed materially in their 
opinions on the subject of education. Drysdale and 
his father both thought it an idle thing for persons 
in their situation in life, who had no higher prospects 
than that of following out some humble but honour. 
able and useful calling, to waste four or five, or per- 
haps a yet greater number of the most precious years 
of life, in acquiring a knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages, which could not possibly be of any service to 
them in their professions. Cochran and his father, 
again, thought, that whatever a man’s situation in 
life might be, he could be none the worse of having 
a liberal education, and of having his mind enlargeé 
and refined by studying the works of the great men 
of Greece and Rome, in the language in which they 
wrote, and being, by the possession of this knowledge, 
prepared to avail himself of any unexpected opening 
which might present itself of stepping into a higher 
sphere of life. 

On these different opinions the two yonng men 
proceeded : the one to endeavour to get master of the 
trade he had chosen, and to improve himself in the 
higher branches of mechanics; the other to learn 
Lacin, to which he devoted himself, to the exclusion 
nearly of all other acquirements. At this period of 
the lives of the two friends, while the one was faith- 
fully and steadily serving out his apprenticeship to 
the business of a cabinet-maker, and the other was 
anxiously and diligently studying the Roman classics 
at the grammar school, an incident occurred which 
suddenly interrupted their pursuits, and placed them 
both in an extraordinary and unexpected position in 
the world. 

Having one day walked together by way of reerea- 
tion to Newhaven, and gone into a tavern there to 
take some refreshment, they were startled, soon after 
entering, by an uproar in the house, which, on quit- 
ting their apartment to ascertain the cause, they found 
proceeded from a struggle between a party of the press- 
gang, headed by a naval officer, and an old sailor whom 
they were dragging from the house. The unfortu- 
nate man made an affecting appeal to the bystanders, 
and called on them to save him from being torn away 
from his family. Cochran instantly interfered in be- 


® Condensed from the article “* Troubadours” in the Conversa- 
tions Lexicon, and a paper on the same subject in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. 23, the language of the latter being in se- 
veral places employed without the usual marks, 

+ Abridged from a tale under the same title, by the late Hector 
MacNeil, author of ** Will and Jean,” and other popuisr poems 
in the Scottish dialect, 
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half of the old seaman, but in a manner so insolent 
and inconsiderate, as greatly irritated the officer in 
command of the party, who immediately seized him, 
and proceeded to drag him away with him. Seeing 
his friend in this jeopardy, Drysdale flew to his rescue, 
grappled with the officer, and being a stouter man, 
threw him to the ground, at the same time calling on 
those around him to assist him in effecting the libera- 
tion of his companion. The scuffle now became ge- 
neral ; the pressgang drew their cutlasses, beat off 
their assailants, and succeeded in carrying both the 
lads to their boat—the commander of the party say- 
ing that he would make two landsmen supply the 
place of the seaman he had lost, for the latter had 
made his escape during the struggle. 

Drysdale and Cochran were now immediately rowed 
on board the tender, which was at that moment under 
weigh in the Roads, and in a few days after they found 
themselves at Spithead. Here they were put on board 
the ship of the admiral of the Channel fleet, which 
was then waiting for a fair wind, and in a few days 
more they were at sea. 

Sadly at variance as his new situation was with all 
his former habits and pursuits, Drysdale wisely re- 
solved, since no better could now be done, not only to 
get reconciled to it as fast as ible, but to endea- 
vour tomake himself useful, and to acquire, as speedily 
as he could, a knowledge of the profession which he 
had thus been compelled to adopt ; and so diligent and 
successful was he in this laudable pursuit, that he soon 
promised to be one of the best seamen on board, and, 
as such, was soon distinguished by little marks of kind- 
ness and favour by his superiors, who, pleased with 
the zeal he displayed, and with the cheerfulness and 
good will with which he became reconciled to and 
discharged the duties of his new profession, gave him 
every encouragement to hope for better fortune than 
he might have expected to arise from the strange ac- 
cident which had so strangely changed his apparent 
destiny. 

Cochran’s conduct and situation was very different. 
No persuasions of his friend, neither encouragement 
nor threats on the part of the subordinate officers who 
had immediate command over him, could induce him 
to bestir himself, or to take any interest in the new 
duties which he was now called upon to perform. He 

ve himself entirely up to despondency, and sat weep- 
ing in his berth, reading a copy of Horace which he 
happened to have with him, for nearly a fortnight after 
the ship had put tosea. The boatswain, however, be- 
coming at length tired of what he called his skulking 
and shamming of Abraham, compelled him, by threats 
of punishment, to take to the deck, and to begin to 
make himself useful. All he did, however, was done 
negligently and reluctantly, and, of course, done ill. 
He became the laughing stock of his shipmates, from 
the awkward and unseaman-like manner in which 
he performed the tasks allotted him, and lived under 
a continual threat of the cat-o’-nine tails from his su- 
periors. In short, it soon became evident that he never 
would be a sailor. The poor lad’s own feelings on the 
subject—and they were in some measure the result of 
his education—were, that it was a disgusting employ- 
ment, unfitted for and degrading toa person of refined 
tastes and classical acquirements. He therefore con- 
tinued to read his Horace, and to treat with great 
contempt and indifference the duties which he was 
now compelled to perform. 

In the meantime, Drysdale was making rapid pro- 
gress in the esteem of all on board, officers as well as 
men. His knowledge of mechanics, and his dexterity 
in handling the carpenter’s tools, procured him addi- 
tional favour and notice, and greatly added to the va- 
lue of his services in the estimation of his superiors. 
They were, indeed, ultimately the foundation of his 
fortunes, the former of which they laid ere he had been 
more than a month or two at sea. 

The large spar, called the main-yard of the ship, 
having been broken in two during a violent storm, it 
became a matter of serious consideration how it was 
to be repaired, as it could not be wanted, and there 
was no spare stick on board of sufficient size to supply 
its place. It had always been a matter of great diffi- 
culty, nay, it had hitherto been d d an impossi 
bility, to unite the broken beam, when such accidents 
occurred, so securely as to enable it to resist a repeti- 
tion or continuance of the violence to which it had 
already yielded. The accident was a frequent one in 
the navy, and a remedy for it, when it occurred, was 
long considered a most serious desideratum. All that 
ingenuity had hitherto been able to devise towards 
repairing the broken spar was to jish or to splice it; 
and, when done by the former process, no dependence 
could be placed on it; and, when by the latter, it was 
necessarily so much shortened as to be rendered all 
but useless. The great object desired, therefore, was 
to keep the spar to its original length, and to restore 
it to its original strength, and both of these Drysdale 
accomplished in the case just spoken of, by an exceed- 
ingly ingenious proceeding. He sawed the two bro- 
ken pieces of the spar, lengthways, into four, laid a 
shorter and a longer (for it had broken into two un- 
equal lengths) together one way, and a shorter and a 
longer the opposite way, and thus formed aconnection 
of the separate parts by pinning and tying, which at 
once preserved the original length of the yard, and, if 
any thing, rather increased than diminished its ori- 
ginal strength. The merit of being the first disco- 
verer of this curious little secret in mechanics-did not, 
indeed, belong to Drysdale, for it was already in the 


possession of Sir Charles Douglas; but as the idea 
was, nevertheless, an original one with Drysdale, his 
merit was not less, and so thought the admiral, and 
all the other officers on board the ship in which he 
served. They had heard that Sir Charles possessed 
some such secret; but it was not known to them, nor 
to any person in the navy except Sir Charles himself, 
what that secret was. Drysdale’s ingenuity in this 
case, added to his excellent general behaviour, so de- 
lighted the admiral, that he determined to break 
through established rules and etiquette, and to invite 
the young mechanic to dine with him, as a public 
mark of his approbation, and as an encouragement 
at once to genias and good conduct. 

In the meantime, Cochran, who still retained his 
dogged temper, and still continued to indulge in de- 
spondency, notwithstanding all that his friend Drys- 
dale could say with the view of bringing him into 
a better frame of mind, and to induce him to make 
the best that could be made of that which they could 
not now remedy, having been found wholly use- 
less as a seaman, was, through the influence of his 
friend, which was now considerable in the ship, placed 
in the admiral’s secretary’s office as a clerk. For 
some time the extreme badness of his handwriting, 
which, with all other acquirements he had neglected 
for an exclusive acquisition of Latin, threatened not 
only to render him entirely useless here also, but to 
prevent his being permitted to remain in the office. 
At the earnest entreaties of his friend, however, he 
was at length induced to shake off somewhat of his 
lethargy, and to betake himself assiduously to the im- 
provement of his penmanship. In this he was so 
successful, that in a few months he acquired an excel- 
lent hand, and otherwise gained so much on the good 
graces of the secretary, that he became an especial 
favourite with that gentleman, and was entrusted with 
the execution of some of the higher duties of the 
office. 

At the end of six months, the Channel fleet returned 
to Spithead, and the ship on board of which Drysdale 
and Cochran had served was paid off. Previous to 
this, however, both of the lads had secured an in- 
terest which opened up new and pleasing prospects to 
them, and determined them not to return home, but 
rather to follow out the different walks in life in which 
they now found themselves placed—the one as a ship 
carpenter, for Drysdale’s knowledge of, and remark- 
able genius for, mechanics, had for some time back 
directed his services exclusively to that useful branch 
of ship duties; the other as a naval clerk. The in- 
terest which Drysdale had secured was that of the 
admiral, who, as he was descending the accommoda- 
tion-ladder to leave the ship, nodded kindly to the 
young carpenter, and said, ‘ Fare you well, Tom; I 
have not forgot you.” ‘Lhe interest, again, which 
Cochran had obtained was thatof the secretary, who, 
on parting from him, desired him to call upon him in 
London, where he said he would endeavour to pro- 
vide for him in some way or other. 

On being discharged from his ship, Drysdale, de- 
sirous of improving himself in the knowledge of ship- 
carpentry, resolved to work for some time in one of 
the dock-yards at Spithead. Having stated his desire 
to the head carpenter of the ship to which he had be- 
longed, and with whom he was a great favourite, the 
latter not only highly approved of his resolution, but 
said that he was intimately acquainted with a master 
builder to whom he would recommend him; and this 
he soon after did so effectually, giving such a favour- 
able account of Drysdale, of his genius and excellent 
dispositions, that the master builder not only agreed 
to receive him, but proposed that he should live in his 
own house. Drysdale gratefully accepted the gene- 
rous offer, and immediately removed to his new abode, 
and commenced working in the dock-yard. His zeal, 
diligence, talents, and amiable dispositions, soon 
gained him the confidence and esteem of his master, 
one of the wealthiest and most extensive ship-builders 
in Spithead; and, more fortunate still, gained him, 
though unsought for on his part, the affections of his 
daughter, an only child, and a singularly amiable 
young lady. Drysdale, though similarly affected, 
from a sense of honour and a conscientious feeling of 
the impropriety of one in his situation, whose circum- 
stances were so dependent, and who had yet his for- 
tune to make, seeking to engage the affections of one so 
far above him, had carefully avoided making any such 
advances as might lead to this result ; and it was only 
when on the eve of his departure at a subsequent 
period, that either of them discovered to the other the 
attachment which had grown upon them. 

In the meantime, however, Drysdale zealously and 
steadily laboured to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the profession which he had now so decidedly adopted, 
and daily gained more and more on the esteem of his 
employer. While thus happily situated, he was one 
day agreeably surprised by receiving a letter from the 
Navy Board, enclosing a warrant appointing him car- 
penter to a seventy-four; and the board further inti- 
mated to him, that, in consequence of the high com- 
mendations and particular request of his old admiral, 
he was appointed one of the warrant officers of the 
Zero, at that time fitting out at Plymouth for the 
East Indies. The same post brought him a letter 
from his friend Cochran, who had gone to London in 
compliance with the invitation of the secretary, in- 
forming him that his patron, having been appointed 
secretary to Commodore » who was to supersede 
—— in the naval command in India, he had proposed 
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taking him out with him as first assistant, and that 
they were to sail immediately from Plymouth ; and 
to Drysdale’s great joy and surprise, his friend named 
the very ship as that in which they were to sail to 
which he himself was appointed chief carpenter, a cir- 
cumstance of which Cochran was yet wholly unaware. 

After bidding an affectionate adieu to his kind mas 
ter, and plighting his troth to his amiable daughter— 
their mutual attachment having now discovered itself, 
and having met with the approbation of beth of the 
lady’s parents, on the understanding, that, when he 
should return, and have acquired a competency, they 
should be united—Drysdale proceeded to Plymouth, 
where a joyous meeting took place between the two 
friends, who shortly afterwards embarked together in 
their several capacities, in the same ship, for the East 
Indies. 

On their way out, both of the young men distin- 
guished themselves by the superior talents which they 
displayed in their several vocations. Cochran acqui 
great reputation by the knowledge and 
skill which a singularly retentive memory 
to acquire on the subject of signal codes, 
portant branch of naval education, and 
important in such circumstances as that 
was now placed, viz. on board a man-of-w: 
of a large fleetof merchantmen. Drysdale, » aCe 
quired the esteem and respect, not only of all on board 
of his own ship, but of the whole fleet, by the part he 
acted in an interesting circumstance which occurred 
in the Mosambique. This was the rescuing, by his 
intrepidity and ingenuity, a large and richly laden 
ship from utter destruction, which they found stranded 
in the Mosambique. She had got aground, and would 
in all probability have gone to pieces, for none on 
board had sufficient skill to relieve her from her jeo- 
pardy, when Drysdale was dispatched in a boat to 
her assistance, and succeeded, by the prompt and ju- 
dicious measures which he adopted, in saving the ship, 
and all on board of her, amongst whom was a lady 
from India with her family, consisting of several chil- 
dren, on her way toEngland. In the warmth of her 
gratitude to her deliverer, this lady endeavoured to 
prevail upon Drysdale to accept of an order on her 
husband at Madras for 300 pagodas. This, however, 
as well as all other remuneration, he positively and 
peremptorily refused to accept, not only from her, but 
from the captain, who would gladly have rewarded 
him. The lady, finding that he would on no account 
be prevailed upon to accept of money, took down an 
elegant gold watch, with chain and seals correspond- 
ing, which was hanging up in her cabin, and earnestly 
begged of him to accept that at least, as a token of 
her gratitude. This, however, he also firmly but 
politely declined, but at length agreed to accept one 
of the seals, which, he said, he would keep as a re- 
membrance of the giver; and this, he added, “ is 
all I can or will receive at present.” 

The ships now proceeded on their different courses, 
and that on board of which were Drysdale and Cochran, 
soon after arrived safely at Bombay. Here one of those 
extraordinary and unforeseen occurrences, which fre- 
quently happen in human affairs, took place in favour 
of Cochran, in about six weeks afterwards. The secre- 
tary was seized with a fever, which carried him off in a 
few days, and Cochran, at the special request of the dying 
man, was appointed to succeed him. The latter thus 
dropped immediately into one of the most lucrative 
offices in India, and became the friend, companion, and 
adviser of the commander-in-chief of the whole naval 

ower in that quarter. Drysdale’s good fortune was not 
ess remarkable, but it came by a very different and 
much more interesting way. 

Being a frequent visitor at his friend the secretary’s 
office, the latter one day having hastily sealed a note for 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood with wax, and not 
happening to have his own watch at hand, requested 
Drysdale to lend him his seal to impress it. The latter 
handed him his watch, to which was appended the seal 
which the lady already spoken of had aenee to him, 
and this the secretary made use of. The gentleman to 
whom the note was addressed, and who happened to be 
the husband of the lady in question, immediately recog- 
nised the impression, as it was an uncommon one. Sur- 
prised by the circumstance, he waited upon the secre- 
tary, and begged of him to inform him how the seal had 
come into his possession. This Mr Cochran readily did, 
stating all the circumstances which had led to his friend’s 
becoming its owner. Delighted and surprised by the 
account, the gentleman instantly requested that the se- 
eretary would procure him an introduction to one to 
whom he was so much indebted, adding, that he would 
be most happy if his friend the secretary would dine with 
him on the following day, and bring Mr Drysdale along 
with him. To this the former readily agreed, and on 
the following day, accordingly, the desired meeting took 
place. Amongst other persons to whom Mr Drysdale 
was here introduced, was a lively, beautiful, and ex- 
tremely wealthy young widow, sister-in-law to his host. 
In the course of the frequent visits which Mr Drysdale 
from this period continued to pay to the house of the 
lady’s brother-in-law, where they often met, the widow 
began to feel, at first unknown to herself, an attachment 
to the handsome young carpenter gradually stealing upon 
her, and threatening to destroy her peace. The ro- 
mantic and interesting incident which had first led to 
their acquaintance, the modest and amiable manners, and 
singularly prepossessing personal appearance of Mr 
Drysdale, all contributed to undermine the happiness of 
the warm-hearted and affectionate young widow. She 
long strove first to resist the encroachments of her un- 
fortunate passion—for she suspected, from what she had 
gathered from the object of her love, that his affections 
were already engaved—and, lastly, toconcealit. But the 
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struggles of her susceptible heart were in vain. Her 
peace of mind had fled forever. She became miserable 
and distracted. It was some time before Drysdale dis- 
covered the unfortunate, and on his part wholly unde- 
sired, impression which he had made; but so soon as he 
did discover it, he determined at once to break off the 
connection, to confine himself to his ship, and to refuse 
every invitation to visit either at the lady’s own house, 
where he had frequently formed one of her numerous 
and elegant parties, or that of her brother-in-law, where 
there was every probability of meeting with her. In 
short, he determined—although that determination cost 
him much painful feeling, and would, if carried into 
effect, deprive him of much happiness and enjoyment, 
for he highly t d the ami and unfortunate lady 
who was the cause of it—never to see her again; and 
with this resolution he went on board his ship, and gave 
his friends to understand, but without explaining the 
cause, that it was uncertain when they should see him 
on shore again. Alarmed by this intelligence, which 
ily reached the unhay ady, who now felt that 
uld no longer endure life if deprived of the man 
gained, or rather on whom she had so un- 
laced her affections, she instantly resolved to 
Sootened and distracted mind, by candidly and 
ng him of the state of her heart, and leav- 
fe to decide on what course to pursue ; 
this now with the less hesitation, that the in- 
ardency of her passion had for some time back 
her to believe that she might have been mis- 
taken in inferring that his affections were pre-engaged. 
When she had finished the letter in which she made this 
communication, ‘* Now,” she said, “‘ the die is cast! 
Whatever may be the consequence, I have at least un- 
burdened an agitated and miserable mind |” 

On receiving the extraordinary but affecting letter in 
which the unfortunate lady avowed her love, and threw 
herself upon the honour of the object of that love, 
Drysdale was thrown into a state of mind scarcely less 
distracting or less painful than that of the affectionate 
writer. When he had somewhat recovered his self-posses- 
sion, however, and had attained some degree of compo- 
sure, he sat down to put at rest at once and for ever the 
hopes of his fair correspondent; but this he did in the 
kindest, most respectful, and most gentle language he 
could possibly employ. He implored her to abandon all 
thoughts of uniting herself to one in every respect so 
unsuitable to her station and fortune, and to direct her 
views where he was confident she could not fail to obtain 
a proper reward for her virtues and accomplishments, by 
marrying a man every way qualified to insure her happi- 
ness and respectability through life. 

As might “ expected, Drysdale’s letter, notwithstand- 
ing of all its delicacy and ingenuousness, not only had 
not the desired effect, but had an entirely opposite one; 
since these very qualities, in place of reconciling the 
unhappy lady to her loss, only increased, in her eyes, 
the value of what she lost. For two complete days after 
the receipt of Drysdale’s letter, this affectionate and lovely 
woman remained in a state of stupor, and on the third 
was seized with a violent fever, which in three days more 
terminated her existence. 

On opening her repository after her death, a paper was 
found written with her own hand, and bearing her own 
signature, in which, after making some bequests to her 
friends, she directed the residue of her fortune to be 

iven to the man who had preserved the lives of her be- 
joved sister and her children, in token of her gratitude, 
and as a reward for his honourable and disinterested con- 
duct to the woman of his affections in England. The 
sum thus left to Drysdale was found by the deceased's 
brother-in-law, who adjusted her affairs, to amount to 
L.10,000 sterling; but before communicating the intel- 
ligence to the former, the latter resolved to avail him- 
self of the opportunity which it presented of adding to 
the bequest some token of his own gratitude to the man 
who had saved his wife and children from a premature 
death, and whom he could never prevail upon to accept 
of any consideration for that important service. When, 
therefore, he called upon the secretary to inform him 
of what had occurred, he requested him to say to his 
friend that the sum left was fifteen thousand pounds, to 
be paid on demand. ‘I thank you for the hint,” said 
the secretary, “‘ which will enable me likewise, by the 
same means, to execute what I have long wished to ac- 
complish. I shall therefore, with your permission, com- 
municate to him that the sum in your hands is twenty 
thousand pounds, which will enable him to live comfort- 
ably and easily during life.” 

Overwhelmed with sorrow and remorse on being in- 
formed of all that had taken place, poor Drysdale, wast- 
ing not a thought on the fortune which had thus come 
into his p ion, l himself of being the death 
of his generous beuefactress, and cursed the day that 
first brought him to the shores of India. Finding him- 
self altogether unqualified, by the agitation of his mind, 
for executing his duty, or indeed to attend to any thing 
else, he shortly after employed his friend the secretary’s 
interest to obtain permission to resign his office, in 
which — succeeded, he sailed for England, and once 
more arrived safely at Spithead, but now in possession 
of an independent fortune. On landing, Drysdale hur- 
ried to the dock-yard to see her who had rarely been 
absent from his thoughts since he had left England ; but 
a change had taken place here since his departure. The 
old ship-builder and his wife were both dead, and their 
daughter, who had not been left nearly so independent 
as had been expected, had retired to a small cottage near 
Farham, where she was living ically on the li 
means she possessed. On learning where she was, Drys- 
dale instantly sought her out, and threw himself and his 
fortune at her feet, and in less than a fortnight they were 
married. Having made this addition to his happiness, 
he shortly afterwards, accompanied by his young wife, 
came down to Edinburgh, and finally fixed himself in a 
country residence at some distance from the city, which 
he purchased, and where he quietly and happily spent 
the remainder of his life, amusing himself with agricul- 
ture] pursuits, and in instructing his children, when the 
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riod arrived that he had this pleasing duty to per- 
orm. 

Cochran, after spending several laborious but lucra- 
tive years in India, also came home, havi married 
previously, and settled himself and his family in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his oldest and earliest friend, 
where a small property with a mansion-house had op- 
portunely presented itself forsale. It is almost unneces- 
sary to add, that the parents of both the adventurers 

took now, and indeed long previous to this, of the 
good fortune of their children. 


ON EXPRESSION. 

Wuart is expression? or what is any thing without 
expression? A body without a soul—a sound with- 
out a meaning. What is the most beautiful face, 
even in a picture, without expression of some sort ? 
A dull uninteresting mass. What is the most exqui- 
site combination of musical notes without expression ? 
Nothing : it produces no effect, touches no heart, 
moves no passion. 

Expression I take to be a sort of younger sister to 
Energy, and nearly related to Fancy. What is a 
poem without energy? A mere vapid sing-song col- 
lection of words, fit only to lull a child to repose. No, 
no! every poem, and not only every poem, but every 
stanza, should possess both fancy and energy. Ac- 
cording to Warton, in his most exquisite ode to the 
former, of which the underwritten lines are the most 
beautiful, as being the most energetic :— 


** Oh, warm enthusiastic maid, 
Without thy powerful vital aid, 
That breathes an energy divine, 
And gives a soul to every line. 
Well may I strive with lips profane, 
To utter an unhallowed strain ; 
Nor dare to touch the sacred string, 
Save when with smiles thou bidst me sing.” 


Expression and energy are not only requisite for 
beauty, and for touching the heart and feelings in 
music, poetry, and painting; they are necessary to 
make persons agreeable in the daily occurrences of 
life. What is reading aloud without expression ? or 
what is conversation, even ina common morning visit, 
without expression? And we all know that the most 
trite everyday subjects may be rendered pleasing when 
animated by cheerful or peculiar expression. 

Expression is also necessary in handwriting. Here, 
I think I hear some monotonous sort of a lady, who 
writes a small monotonous miminipimini sort of a 
hand, exclaim, What nonsense! what a far-fetched 
idea! who ever heard of any thing so absurd? Yes, 
my dear Miminipimini, there is expression in hand- 
writing ; and to show you that there is, you need only 
make the following experiment :—Copy any essay, 
ode, or other piece of poetry, in your own Lilliputian, 
unmeaning, monotonous, mincing handwriting, and 
let your cousin Energetica copy the self same poem 
or essay in her free varied style of handwriting, well 
mixed up with capitals, marks of interjection, divided 
into stanzas and paragraphs, even without dashes; 
then give your two copies into the hand of some per- 
son of even only mediocre taste and powers of reading 
aloud ; you will at once perceive the effects of the 
mere handwriting. In reading the copy made by the 
brilliant Energetica, you will perceive, that, though 
the reader be devoid of energy himself, he will be in- 
voluntarily compelled to give it, in some degree, the 
expression indicated by the handwiiting of this ar- 
dent-minded personage, and which has the almost 
magical effect of making an indifferent composition 
appear to be one of merit. On the contrary, in read- 
ing the copy of the same composition made by the fair 
Miminipimini, you will find the person who reads it 
instantly at fault. His eyes and his imagination ap- 
pear dimmed and obscured by the difficulty of decipher- 
ing the minute character, asleepy monotony, consonant 
with the minute monotony of the handwriting, will 
instantly seize upon his tone of voice; and should the 
piece be of any length, it is ten to one both the reader 
and the hearer are nearly asleep before the conclusion 
of it. 

What makes the singing of Braham so admirable ? 
It is expression in the notes, and judicious energy in 
the pronunciation of the words of his songs. What 
makes the portraits of Raeburn so superior? Ex- 
pression. In his bold, manly, vigorous portraits, he 
studied, he seized upon expression. The mind, the 
soul, beaming through the eyes of his admirable like- 
nesses, seem to speak of themselves, and appear ready 
to address you as you gaze upon them. 

I cannot bear a song or a piece of music composed 
without energy or sung without expression, even sung 
by the most melodious voice from a beautiful mouth. 
But I must not hence be imagined to admire loud, 
sudden, noisy, bursts of expression. No, no. The 


finest, deepest, most touching expression, may be pro- 
duced in a soft tone of voice, in low and solemn notes, 
particularly insacred music. Oh that instructors would 
endeavour to infuse this soul of music into their pu- 
pils! Oh that they would abandon the laborious un. 
meaning brilliancies of rapid and difficult execution, 
for those sweet energetic heart-touching melodies, ren- 
dered doubly beautiful by expression ! 


THE SKIN. 

Tue skin is that membranous covering which is spread 
over the whole surface of the body, and which serves 
to bind together, and to protect from injury, the sub- 
jacentand more delicate textures. Indifferent animals, 
and at different parts of the body, it assumes different 
appearances. It is smooth, soft, and delicate in youth, 
and in females; firmer and more resisting in middle 
age and in males; flabby and wrinkled in old age, and 
after disease ; puckered or disposed in folds in places 
that admit of extensive flexion, as over the finger- 
joints, and in the palm of the hand; and thick and 
horny where it is subjected to the influence of pres- 
sure, as in the soles of the feet. 

The structure of the skin, like that of every other 
part of the animal frame, displays the most striking 
proofs of the transcendant wisdom and beneficence of 
its great Creator. Though simple in appearance and 
in design, it is acompound of many elements, and the 
seat of as great a variety of functions. It is composed 
of three layers of membrane, viz. the thin scarf-skin 
or cuticle, the mucous coat, and the thick érue skin, as 
it is called, which immediately encompasses the body. 
These distinctions should be kept in view, for, as it is 
a general law of the animal economy that every part 
has a use or function peculiar to itself, the various uses 
of the compound can be understood only by attending 
to those of the simple elements. 

The epidermis, cuticle, or scarf-skin, is the outer- 
most of the three layers, and is that which is raised in 
blisters. It isa thin continuous and insensible mem. 
brane, has no perceptible bloodvessels or nerves, and 
consequently neither bleeds nor feels pain when cut or 
abraded. Being homogeneous in structure, it is sup- 
posed by many to be merely an exudation of albuminons 
mucus; and although depressions are obvious on its 
surface, and exhalation and absorption are proved to 
be carried on through its substance, it is still in dispute 
whether it be actually porous or not. Probability is 
in favour of the affirmative, and the circumstance of 
the pores not being visible, is no proof of the contrary, 
for the cuticle is so elastic, that it may be perforated 
by a needle, and yet the hole not be discernible even 
under the microscope. The question is, however, one 
of little moment, provided it be remembered that its 
texture, whether perforated or not, is such as to ad- 
mit of exhalation and absorption taking place through 
its substance. 

The structure of the cuticle is in admirable harmony 
with its uses. Placed as an insensible intermedium 
between external objects and the delicate nervous ex. 
pansion on the surface of the subjacent true skin, it 
serves as a physical defence agarnst friction ; and while, 
by impeding evaporation, it preserves the true skin 
in that soft and moist state which is essential to its 
utility, it also, by impeding absorption, enables man 
to expose himself without injury to the action of nu- 
merous agents, which, but for its protection, would 
immediately be absorbed, and cause the speedy de- 
struction of health and life. This is remarkably ex- 
emplified in several trades, where the workman is 
unavoidably exposed to an atmosphere loaded with 
metallic and poisonous vapours, or obliged to handle 
poisonous substances: and where without the obstruc- 
tion of the cuticle, the evil to which he is subjected 
would be aggravated a hundred-fold. Being destitute 
of nerves, the cuticle is not hurt by the direct contact of 
external bodies, and being very thin, it blunts without 
impairing the distinctness of the impression made on 
the nerves of sensation.. The necessity of this latter 
provision becomes very obvious when the cuticle is 
abraded or removed by vesication. The surface be- 
low is then found to be too tender and irritable for the 
exercise of touch, and conveys to the mind scarcely any 
other sensation than that of pain. For the same rea- 
son, those parts of the skin which are most exposed to 
pressure and friction, such as the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, are provided with a thicker cuticle 
to defend them from injury. 

The greater thickness of the cuticle in such situa- 
tious is manifestly the intentional work of the Creator, 
for it is perceptible even at birth before use can have 
exercised any influence. Indeed, were the tender 
skin not so protected, every violent contraction of the 
hand upon a rough and hard surface, and every step 
made on uneven ground, would cause pain, and dis- 
able us for exertion. 

By another beneficent provision, calculated to af- 
ford increased protection according to the necessities 
of the individual, it happens that, when a part is much 
used, the cuticle covering it becomes thicker and 
thicker within certain limits, till in extreme cases it 
becomes as thick, hard, and resisting as horn. It is 
this thickening of the epidermis on the lady’s finger 
that alone enables her to wield with impunity that 
important instrument the needle; and it is the same 
thickening that fits the blacksmith and the mason, 
the stone-breaker and the boatman, to ply their trades, 
without that painful blistering which the young ap- 
prentice or unaccustomed labourer so regularly un- 
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dergoes, and which must have continued to recur for 
ever, had the cuticle been organised with bloodvessels 
and nerves, or not subjected to this law of becoming 
thicker wherever increased protection is required. 

Another modification of the cuticle to suit a mo- 
dification of circumstances, is that observed in the 
nails. These belong to the scarf-skin, and separate 
with it; and, like it, they have neither bloodvessels 
nor nerves, and may be cut or bruised without pain. 
When the hand or foot is macerated in water, the 
nails and the cuticle show their identity of orga- 
nisation, by separating together from the dermis or 
true skin below. The nails, like the cuticle, serve 
chiefly to protect the subjacent parts from injury ; and 
accordingly, in those lower animals whose manner of 
life subjects their feet to continual pressure, and re- 
quires no nice exercise of touch, nature has provided 
horny and resisting hoofs for their protection, instead 
of a merely thickened epidermis. 

To produce thickening of the cuticle, exercise must 
be gradual, and not too severe. If, for example, a 
perscn takes a very long walk, rows a boat, or makes 
use of a heavy hammer for a few hours, without hav- 
ing been accustomed to such an effort, there is no 
time for the cuticle to thicken, and defend itself from 
the unusual friction. The parts below, being inade- 
quately protected, become irritated and inflamed, and 
throw out a quantity of watery fluid or serum on their 
surface, which raises up the cuticle in blisters, and by 
making it painful to continue the pressure, obliges 
the person to desist from an exercise, which, if conti- 
nued, would evidently soon alter the structure of the 
sentient nervous filaments, and for ever unfit them 
for their proper uses: So that even in this result, 
beneficence and wisdom are prominently displayed. 

Immediately beneath the scarf-skin, and between it 
and the true skin, is the mucous coat, rete mucosum, or 
mucous network, which is remarkable chiefly as being 
the seat of the colouring matter of the skin. It is 
see.. with difficulty on dissection except in negroes, 
in whom it is thick. It is exceedingly attenuated in 
albinos, and is in fact thick in proportion to the depth 
of colour. It is destitute of bloodvessels and nerves, 
but, like the epidermis, is permeable by other bodies. 
The colouring matter is said to be the same as that of 
the blood; Davy and Blumenbach, however, regard 
it as carbon. 

From all that is known regarding the mucous coat, 
it may be viewed generally as merely a thin soft co- 
vering, placed between the outer and the inner skin, 
to protect the nerves and vessels of the latter, and 
give them their requisite softness and pliancy. Being 
of a dark colour in the negro, it has been supposed to 
diminish the heating influence of the sun’s rays in 
tropical climates, by the higher radiating power which 
is possessed by a black than by a light surface; but 
there is reason to doubt the soundness of the theory 
at least, for black is well known to excel in absorbing, 
as well as in radiating, heat; and late experiments on 
the coast of Africa seem to show, that the tempera- 
ture of the negro is actually about two degrees higher 
than that of the European under the same circum- 
stances. 

The mucous coat is the seat of the beautiful and 
variegated colouring observed in the skins of many 
fishes and other animals, in which it has often a high 
and almost metallic splendour. 

The third or inmost layer, called the true skin, der- 
mis, or corion, constitutes the chief thickness of the 
skin, and is by far the most important of the three, 
both in structure and functions. Unlike the cuticle 
and mucous coat, which are homogeneous in their 
whole extent, and apparently without organisation, the 
true skin, or simply, as we shall call it for brevity’s 
sake, the skin, is very delicately organised, and en- 
dowed with the principle of life in a very high degree. 
Not only is it the beautiful and efficacious protector 
of the subjacent structures, but it is the seat of sen- 
sation and of touch, and the instrument of a very im- 
portant exhalation, viz. perspiration, the right condi- 
tion or disturbance of which is a most powerful agent 
in the preservation or subversion of the general health. 
The dermis is a dense, firm, and resistant tissue, pos- 
sessed of great extensibility and elasticity, and of a 
colour more or less red in proportion to the quantity 
of blood it receives and contains. Its looser internal 
surface, which is united to the cellular membrane in 
which the fat is deposited, presents a great number 
of cells or cavities, which penetrate obliquely into the 
substance, and towards the external surface, of the 

skin, and also contain fatty matter. . These areole or 
cells are larger on some parts of the body than on others : 
they are very small on the back of the hand and foot, 
the forehead, and other places where fat is never de- 
posited and the skin is very thin ; while they are large 
in the palm of the hand and sole of the foot, where the 
skin is consequently thicker and fat abounds. These 
cells are traversed by innumerable bioodvessels and 
filaments of nerves, which pass through to be rami- 
fied on the outer surface of the skin, where they show 
themselves in the form of numerous small papille or 
points, which are very visible on the surface of the 
tongue, and on the fingers and palm of the hand. 
These papille constitute the true organs of touch and 
sensation, and are therefore most thickly planted where 
these senses are most acute. 

The true skin is so abundantly supplied with blood 
and nervous power, that, for practical purposes, it may 


universal and equal redness of the skin in blushing is 
itself a proof of great vascularity ; but a still stronger 
consists in our being unable to direct the point of the 
finest needle into any spot without puncturing a ves- 
sel and drawing blood. ‘The same test proves the 
equal abundance of nervous filaments in the skin, for 
not a point can be punctured without transfixing a 
nerve and causing pain; and it is well known that, 
in surgical operations and accidental wounds, the 
chief pain is always in the skin, because it is profusely 
supplied with nerves on purpose to serve as the instru- 
ment of feeling. From these examples, the skin may 
be truly considered as a network of bloodvessels and 
nerves of the finest conceivable texture ; and, taking 
the vast extent of its whole surface (estimated to exceed 
in a man of average size 2500 square inches) into ac- 
count, we can easily understand how these minute 
ramifications may really constitute a larger mass of 
nervous matter than is contained in the original trunks 
of the nerves from which they are incorrectly said to 
arise, and also how so large a proportion of the whole 
blood may be circulating through the skin at one time.* 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS OF NATIONS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
The Jews. 

Havina, in the articles entitled the Philosophy of 
Death, explained the causes which induce, and the 
phenomena which are attendant on, death, we now 
proceed to describe some of the more remarkable fu- 
neral rites which have been adopted by different 
nations, and which will be found to be peculiarly in- 
teresting; inasmuch as they illustrate distinctly the 
manners and customs which prevailed in the earlier 
ages of the world. Human nature, it is true, has been 
the same in all ages ; the same hopes and fears—the 
same joys and sorrows—the same affections and pas- 
sions—may be recognised, actuating mankind; so that 
we at length come to certain fixed principles of action, 
which appear to be inherent in every constitution. 
The love of those who are connected tous by the most 
sacred ties of consanguinity, and of those who have 
endeared themselves to us by kindness and good feel- 
ing, is one of those principles which directs, more 
or less, the conduct of every individual in society; 
and when, therefore, in the course of nature, the ob- 
ject of such affection is removed from us by death, 
the loss we thereby sustain is felt to be a grievous ca- 
lamity, which naturally excites the most heart-felt 
sorrow and unavailing lamentation. Hence, almost 
every nation has adopted some.signal funeral rites, as 
typical of the love borne towards the deceased, and the 
hope that he will inherit a future life; and all such 
rites have been, as we might anticipate, modified by 
the character of the religion that has prevailed. Al- 
most all nations have regarded death as an evil; but 
the learned historian Strabo describes a race of peo- 
ple living in one of the districts on Mount Caucasus, 
who mourned over the birth of their children, and 
celebrated their funerals with rejoicing. Such senti- 
ments as these, however, originate in dark and gloomy 
superstition, and are by no means consonant with na- 
ture. The most interesting nations of antiquity are 
the Jews, Egyptians, Turks, Greeks, and Romans ; 
and in examining their funeral rites, we shall dis- 
cover the origin of many customs and ceremonies 
which have been adopted by modern nations. 

When a Jew was supposed to be dying, it was cus- 
tomary to send for ten persons and a rabbi, in order 
that he might, before them, make a confession of his 
sins. He was not suffered to remain alone; but no- 
tice was sent to the kabronim—a society of buriars 
connected with the synagogue—whose duty it was to 
watch and pray by him until his sufferings terminated. 
The relatives generally kissed the dying person im- 
mediately before his last expiration ; acustom which, as 
we shall presently observe, prevailed among the Greeks 
and other eastern nations. After death, the body was 
laid upon the ground, the head being supported by a 
pillow, and the hands and feet laid out even. The 
face was then covered with a black cloth, it being no 
longer lawful to see it, and a light set at the head. 
At the time appointed for the burial, which is an- 
nounced and made known to the people by the rulers 
of the synagogue, a member of the society of buriars, 
drawn by lot, attended to wash the corpse, put on the 
shroud, and place it in the coffin. The body was 
washed with warm water, and, during the period of 
the washing, was still kept covered over with a sheet, 
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in order that it might not beexposed. One of the at- 
tendants also placed her hand over the mouth, to pre- 
vent any water entering it, when poured over the body. 
They then cleaned the nails of the hands and feet, and 
dried the body well in every part; a ceremony called 
the tohoro, or the cleansing. The shroud usually con- 
sisted of a shirt, a pair of drawers, a cap for the head, 
and an upper garment which covered the whole body ; 
there was, however, a controversy among the rabbis 
concerning the kind of habits proper for the dead; 
some insisting that they should be apparelled in a cloth 
mingled with wool, thread, or silk ; others maintain- 
ing that they should be divested of such garments 
previous to interment. The garments, however, were 
usually made of crape; nor was there any distinction, 
in the mode of attiring the corpse, between the rich 
and the poor, the old and the young; even those bu- 
ried at the expense of the synagogue were treated in 
the same manner; it being one of their fundamental 
principles to inter all their dead with the w re- 
spect. When thus washed and attired, the body was 
placed in the coffin, over which a black cloth ‘was 
thrown, and then put into the hearse to be conveyed 
to the burying ground. Arrived at the place of in- 
terment, the coffin was taken out of the hearse and 
placed upon a bier, upon which it was carried into a 
hall belonging to the burying ground, where the cof- 
fin was formally opened, in order to see if any thing 
had been displaced by the jolting of the hearse, in 
which case the displaced dress was carefully re-adjusted, 
and the lid of the coffin closed, all present joining ina 
prayer. The bier, with the coffin @ontaining the corpse, 
was then carried out of the hall into the burying 
ground; but they did not proceed many paces before 
they set down the bier, and offered up another prayer. 
This done, they proceeded forward to the sepulchre 
or grave, into which the body was deposited by some 
of the society. When the coffin was lowered into the 
grave, the relations of the dead were the first to throw 
earth upon it; each throwing it either by handfuls or 
with a shovel, until the grave was filled. It was cus- 
tomary, on returning from the cemetery, for each to 
pluck up grass three times, saying, “‘ They shall flou- 
rish like the grass of the earth.” They then washed 
their hands, and concluded the burial service by re- 
peating the ninety-first Psalm. 

Besides the witnesses and spectators, there were 
two classes of persons necessary to Jewish funerals 
—hired weepers and bearers ; but public lamentations 
were allowed only for those who died of a natural 
death within the pale of the synagogue. The custom 
of hiring mourning women prevailed not only among 
the Jews, but also among the Mahometans and other 
eastern people; and these hired mourners, as they 
proceeded to the grave, made use of violent lamenta- 
tions. Hence we read in Jeremiah, “ Call for the 
mourning women, that they may come; and send for 
cunning women, that they may come; and let them 
make haste and take up a wailing for us, that our 
eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids gush 
with waters.”’ It was customary for the burial to 
take place in the day-time; and besides the relatives, 
bearers, and hired mourners, musicians were also 
hired ; hence the Saviour found minstrels making a 
great noise at the gate of a nobleman, whose daugh- 
ter he raised from the dead. But this was a custom 
that varied in the synagogue; for, by a council of 
Narbonne held in the sixth century, it appears that 
the Jews in more ancient times carried their dead to 
the graves peaceably, and without instruments, and 
it charges them with the innovation of introducing 
the use of hymns. Among the Jews of Barbary, the 
corpse, says Dean Addison, is borne by four persons 
to the place of burial; in the procession the Cha- 
chamsoi priests march first, next to them the kindred 
of the deceased, and then those that are invited to 
the funeral, all singing, in a sort of plain song, the 
forty-ninth Psalm ; and if it last not till they come 
to the grave, they begin it again. Soalso an ancient 
author, Maimonides, informs us that the poorest Jew 
is obliged to hire two players upon the flute, and a 
weeper, for the burying of his wife; and those that 
are rich, he adds, increase the number in proportion 
to their estates. When the deceased was a person of 
eminence, the funeral ceremony was conducted with 
considerable ostentation and splendour. The body of 
Herod, says Josephus, was placed on a litter, with 
gold, and embellished with precious stones of great 
value ; it was covered with purple, and on the head 
was a diadem, over which was a crown of gold, and 
in the right hand a sceptre. By theside of the corpse 
marched the sons and relations of Hered; these were 
followed by numbers of soldiers in different divisions, 
the royal guards going first; next to them the troops 
of Thrace; then the Germans; and next to them the 
Galatians; all of them dressed and armed as if going 
to battle. These were followed by the rest of the 
army, each division commanded by its proper officers, 
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and five hundred domestics carrying spices and per- 
fumes. In this funeral pomp they proceeded to Hero- 
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dium, eight furlongs distant from Jerusalem, where 
the body was interred. 

The Jews, at the burial of their kings and persons 
of distinction, were accustomed to burn large quanti- 
ties of perfumes and spices. It is stated in the Talmud 
that not less than eighty pounds of spices were used 
at the funeral of Rabbi Gamaliel, an elder. When 
Asa died, he was laid, we read, in a bed filled with 
sweet odotrs, and divers kind of spices, made by the 
apothecaries’ art ; and they made a very great burn- 
ing for him. So also, after the crucifixion, Nicode- 
mus brought with him to the body of Christ a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pound 
weight. The custom of the Jews in perfuming the 
sepulchres of the dead, led to the practice adopted by 
the Greeks of anointing the tombs and monuments of 
those whose loss they bewailed. An elegant writer, 
in a tale of a romantic character, represents this cus- 
tom as still prevailing in the East. ‘* Immediately,” 
says he, “she fainted away; and when she recovered 
her senses again, she found herself seated upon a 
tombstone. The sad reflection immediately recurred 
that she had lost her beloved father; so drowning his 
lamp with her tears, she sat in the shades of horror, 
conscious that her undutiful conduct had brought a 
virtuous parent to an untimely end. In a short time 
she beheld her mother with a weeping train in the 
robes of mourning, carrying jars of perfumed oil, and 
baskets of flowers to strew the tomb; so joining their 
tears in one stream of affliction, she related her tale 
in the ears of astonishment.” This joining the per- 
fumed oil with the flowers strewed upon the tomb, is 
a custom very elegantly described by many of the 
Greek poets. 

The cemeteries of the Jews were generally at a dis- 
tance from their cities; but Jerusalem formed an ex- 
ception, inasmuch as many of her rulers were buried 
there; and from the circumstance of their princes 
being deposited in the same receptacle, it was said, 
when any one died and was so buried, that he was 
“* gathered to his fathers.” A field was, however, 
purchased by the Jews out of Jerusalem, for the pur- 
pose of burying strangers. As there were many recks 
and caves about Jerusalem, these were for the most 
part chosen for cemeteries. By the description of 
their sepulchres, given by the rabbis, it appears that 
they made the dvor of them very narrow, so that a 
stone rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre sufficed to 
shut it. Within the sepulchre the roof was arched, 
and numerous niches hewn in its side walls, in which 
the dead bodies of each family were deposited, and 
these seem to have borne a considerable resemblance 
to the catacombs in Rome, Naples, and Sicily. When 
they purchased a field or space of ground for a place 
of interment, they proceeded to lay it out in rows, 
formed by driving stakes into the ground, and placing 
boards against them. The breadth of each row was 
the full length of an adult, and in them the dead 
were interred next to one another. They on no ac- 
count permitted one coffin to rest immediately upon 
another; therefore, when one row was full, they 
opened the next to it, and so proceeded until the lield 
was completely occupied. They then either purchased 
mew ground, or deposited a sufficient quantity of 
earth above the coffins, to enable them to open other 

ves above, without disturbing those underneath. 
The rich and the poor were thus alike interred, and 
even those whose relations could not afford to pay for 
their burial, were, if they had led honest and irre- 
proachable lives, buried at the expense of the syna- 
gogue. At every burial-ground, a Jew and his family 
constantly resided, and received a salary from the 
rulers of the synagogue. His business was to take 
care of the ground, and write down in a book the 
names, day of the mouth, and year in which persons 
had been interred, and also the row in which they 
had been placed, by which means it was impossible 
to commit the mistake of opening a grave that had 
been already opened. 

The Jews distinguished between affliction of the 
heart, and lamentation which expressed itself by tears 
and mournful ejaculations. It isatlirmed by St Jerome, 
that the Jews of his time, in mourning their dead, 
wept, rolled themselves in ashes, having their feet 
bare, and laid in sackcloth. When any person died, 
it was universally the custom to rend their garments, 
which was a very ancient ceremony; for when the 
brothers of Joseph brought the garment he had worn 
to their father, believing he was slain by a wild beast, 
“* Jacob rent his clothes, and mourned for his son 
many days.” The following is the mode they adopted 
in performing this ceremony :—They took the knife, 
and holding the blade downwards, gave the upper 
aoe a cut on the right side; they then rent it a 

and's breadth, and this was done for the five follow- 
ing relatives—a brother, a sister, a son, a daughter, 
and a wife; but in mourning for a father or a mother, 
the rent was made on the left side, and in all the gar- 
ments, coat, waistcoat, &c. When the burial was 
over, the mourningcommenced. The rabbis reckoned 
thirty days of affliction for a dead person; the three 
first of which were given up to tears and grief, and 
the seven following to lament his fate. But the more 
common term of mourning was seven days, whence 
it was called the Shivoe, during which time they 
saluted nobody, did not go out, nor did any sort of 
business, nor bathe, nor partake of any species of en- 
joyment ; but they sat on the ground bare-footed, and 
were visited evening and morning by persons of 
their nation, who came w pray with and condole 
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them. The position of sitting was regarded as signi- 
ficant of deep grief, and not unfrequently they sat 
lamenting the deceased near the doors of their houses, 
a custom subsequently adopted by the Greeks. The 
persons who visited the distressed person were not 
permitted to speak until the afflicted person had him- 
self spoken. If he shook his head, they interpreted it 
as a sign that he comforted himself, and required not 
their consolation ; if he continued at rest, the contrary 
was inferred. In bewailing their dead, the ancient 
Jews cut off the hair of their heads. put on sackcloth, 
threw ashes on their heads, and beat their breasts and 
thighs. The cutting off the hair of the head in 
mourning for the dead, was a custom that prevailed 
not only among the Jews, but among the Arabs and 
Greeks. Hence, Herbelot informs us, that, when 
Khaled ben Valid, one of the bravest Arabs in the 
time of Mahommed, died, there was not a female of 
the house of Mogairah, either matron or maiden, 
who did not cause her hair to be cut off at his burial. 
How the hair so cut off was disposed of by the Jews, 
we know not ;—it was the custom, however, of the 
contemporary Greeks to lay theirs on the dead body, 
or cast it into the funeral pile. The sackcloth they 
wore was made of coarse and harsh materials ; but it 
is by no means proved that they were like John the 
Baptist’s garment, made of camel’s hair. The ashes 
they threw on their own head, was done to remind 
them that “dust we are, and unto dust we shall re- 
turn. 

The tombs of the dead were held in great venera- 
tion by the Jews. They whitened them every year 
in the month of February, lest in passing by them 
they should be defiled; and it is to this custom that 
the allusion is made, when the scribes, Pharisees, and 
hypocrites, are compared to whitened sepulchres. It 
was not lawful to cross them with an aqueduct ora 
highway, nor to gather wood near them, nor to lead 
flocks to pasture around them. Sometimes they were 
placed on the highroads to awaken the attention of 
travellers, and preserve the memory of the dead. 
Thus, Jacob not being able to carry Rachel to Mach- 
pelah, buried her in the highway of Bethlehem, and 
vlaced a pillar upon her tomb. Epitaphs were not, 
however, introduced until after the time of David. 
The following is a copy of an ancient epitaph placed 
on the tomb of a maiden :—“ I have erected this sta- 
tue (or epitaph) on the head of the most holy, most 
chaste, and most excellent Rebecca, daughter to the 
holy Rabbi Samuel the Levite, who has lived in good 
reputation, and who died on the eighth of December 
1375. Let her soul be bound in the garden of Eden.” 
When Montfaugon was travelling in Italy, he entered 
a Jewish cemetery near the Benedictine monastery, 
and found many such epitaphs, all of which were in- 
scribed in the Hebrew character, although there is no 
doubt that the Jews spoke the language of that coun- 
try. The Jewish epitaphs generally commenced with 
“Hare lies,” or “ Here rests in peace ;” a form of 
epitaph still retained in Christian burial grounds. It 
was a custom for Jewish women to visit the tombs of 
their deceased relatives at certain seasons of the year. 
** In a recess upon our right hand (says the celebrated 
traveller Clarke) we beheld the cemetery or field of 
dead belonging tothe Kairite Jews. Nothing can be 
imagined more calculated to inspire holy meditation. 
It is abeautiful grovetilling a chasm of the mountains, 
which is rendered gloomy by the shade of lofty trees 
and overhanging recks. A winding path conducts 
through this solemn scene. Several tombs of white 
marble present a fine contrast to the deep green of 
the foliage; and female figures in white veils are con- 
stantly seen offering their pious lamentations over the 
graves. An evening or a morning visit to the sepul- 
chres of their departed friends is here perhaps the only 
exercise of the Jewish women, as they seldom leave 
their houses.” A similar custom prevails among the 
Turks, whose women on Friday, the day of their wor- 
ship, go before sunrise to the grave of their. deceased 
relative, where they mourn and sprinkle it with water 
and flowers. In Wales, and also in some counties of 
England, the relatives go after the funeral on certain 
days to visit and strew flowers on the grave. The 
Jews, after lamenting the dead, in honour of their 
memory gave a magnificent entertainment ; hence we 
are informed by Josephus that Archelaus, having la- 
mented Herod the Great seven days, gave a splendid 
feast to the people. The early Christians, it would 
appear, also adopted this custom ; and, accordingly, St 
Chrysostome complains of their not inviting the poor 
on such occasions. It does not appear, however, that 
they prepared a table in the churchyard ;—the enter- 
tainment was given by the relations athome. It was 
by the rites we have now described that the Jews la- 
mented the dead; nor was it deemed necessary to 
signify their grief by wearing mourning. They ge- 
nerally, however, in this respect, adopted the custom 
of the country in which they lived. 

The ancient Jews occasionally, though not univer- 
sally, embalmed the dead; thus, Joseph, after he had 
fallen on his father’s face and kissed him, commanded 
his servants the physicians to embalm him, which 
operation they performed in the same manner as the 
Egyptians. Every disease among the Jews had its 
particular doctor, a particular class of whom was ap- 
pointed toembalm the dead. The Greeks also adopted 
this custom; but to this we shall more particularly 
refer in a future article. 

The funeral customs of the modern Jews in Great 
Britain bear a considerable resemblance to those of 


their ancient ancestors in Palestine, but accompanied 
with less publicsolemnity. Their usages with respect 
to cleansing and dressing the bodies of the dead are 
precisely the same as those above narrated; so like- 
wise is their mode of sepulture, their rending of the 
garments, and their peried of mourning. In order 
that the ancient practice of burying the dead may still 
have full effect, the modern Jews possessourial-places 
apart from those of the people among whom they now 
freely mingle as citizens. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
ALLIGATORS.* 

ALLIGATORs form a genus of aquatic Sanrian reptiles 
of large size, formidable structure, and voracious ha- 
bits. There is not much difference between the cro- 
codiles of the eastern world and the alligators of the 
western, neither is there much difference in the sig- 
nification of the twonames. The crocodile was named 
by the Greeks after a yellow lizard, the exact species 
is not known, from the feet of which there exuded a 
liquor of a musky scent; and the alligator is only a 
corruption of the Portuguese word for lizard, and 
was by them applied to the crocodiles of western Africa 
before the American species had been discovered. 

Alligators are, as one would say, ungainly, andeven 
ugly animals; but they are not naturally ferocious ; 
they kill only to eat, and they kill but one at a time. 
If, indeed, the prey is so tough that they cannot break 
it by the pressure of their jaws, they take it under 
water, and bury it there till it becomes softened by 
partial putrefaction. In these cases, the same un- 
quenched hunger sends them to look for more; and 
they continue the process till they can meet with some- 
thing which can be eaten instanter. No reptiles mas- 
ticate or grind their food ; and few, if any, give it a 
second bite. Their jaws close like the sides of a spring 
trap ; and if*they do not inclose the whole of the prey, 
the only way that the animal has of detaching the por- 
tion which they do seize, in order to-swallow it, is ”y 
shaking it; and when they are unable to accémplish 
this, they bury it under water in the manner which 
has been stated. 

Animals, when swallowed whole or nearly so, take 
of course longer in digesting than when they are torn 
or chewed ; and thus the alligators are, like the larger 
swallowing serpents, dull and languid for some time 
after a full meal. 

At all times, indeed, they are indolent animals ; for 
though they can walk tolerably fast, and swim faster, 
the greater part of their time is spent in inaction, and 
some of it, in the colder climates, in a torpid or dor- 
mant state. 

During the heat of the day, the alligators either lie 
stretched and languid on the banks, or in the mud, on 
the shores of the rivers and lagunes, which are the 
favourite haunts of the animals ; and as the other na- 
tives of such localities (the winged ones which sport 
in the sun excepted) are generally at rest at these 
times, the consequence is, that, during the day, they 
capture but few animals, excepting such as wander 
near them. They sometimes, however, are put into 
motion and noise in the heat and drought, by thatsin- 
gular wave called the “ bore,” which is known in some 
of the fen rivers of England, and which is often very 
high and violent in its motion in the level-bedded ri- 
vers of warmer climates. Heavy and strong as the 
full-grown alligators are, the force of the bore rolls 
them powerless before it ; and they rattle against each 
other, and bellow, adding much to the noise and con- 
fusion. There is no bore in the bays or lagunes, and 
none in rivers above the first rapid, even though that 
is an inconsiderable one; and thus, during the hot 
and sunny days, the alligators in these are at peace. 
When evening comes, however, they begin to move, 
and the roaring of the larger ones is terrific. It is a 
compound of the sounds of the bull and the bittern, 
but far louder than either; and it grates and shivers 
on the ear as if the ground were shaking. Whether 
it produces any effect upon the prey of the alligators, 
in making that prey disclose itself by its efforts to 
escape, is not known ; and, indeed, harsh and terrific 
as it is, it seems not only to be the common noise of 
the reptiles, but also their love-song, which they emit 
frequently and freely in the pairing season. The his- 
tory of the pairing is not very complete ; but there are 
some reasons for concluding that they are polygamous, 
The males engage in fierce though uncouth battles at 
that season, and not, as has been observed, at any 
other ; and the fair inference is, that these are battles 
of gallantry. They usually take place in the water, 
though in the shallows rather than the depths; and, 
at first at least, they are bouts of cudgel-play, rather 
than battles with the teeth, When it comes to the 
latter, it is desperate, and the death of one, sometimes 
of both, is inevitable. It has already been said that 
the alligator can give no second bite; and as little is 
it disposed to leave the first one, till the object which 
it seizes is fairly under water. The jaws close in the 
same manner as those of the “biting turtles,” and 
they can with difficulty be wrenched asunder, even 
by a lever of considerable length. 

As is the case with all the larger reptiles which find 
their food chiefly in the water, the alligators are ovi- 
parous; and the females deposit their eggs in holes of 
the banks, above the water-mark, which they exca- 


* From the British Cyclopadia, Natural History Division; Orr 
and Smiuih, Loudon, 
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vate with their paws and snout, and cover again after 
the eggs are deposited. Though the animal is some- 
times very large, fifteen, twenty, or even thirty feet 
in length, and in the latter case little less than two 
feet in diameter where thickest, the eggs ure not larger 
than those of a goose, and, indeed, generally not so 
large. They are eatable, as also is the flesh of the 
animals; but the flavour of both is rather musky for 
European palates. As tothe number of eggs which 
the female drops, authors are not agreed ; some say as 
many as a hundred, and others little more than a 
fourth part of that number. Both are, probably, in 
so far right; for as the female returns to the water 
every day, it is probable that she deposits part only 
in one hole. During that operation they are not vo- 
racious ; and perhaps they, like the turtle, abstain in 

reat part from eating at that time. Their grand 
easts are during the floods, especially the first of them, 
whether from the southern rains, or the melting of the 
snows at the sources of more northerly rivers, such as 
the Mississippi. These rains by their violence beat 
down many animals, and sweep away many animal 
remains, wafting them all to those temporary lakes in 
the forests, in which the water stagnates with its float- 
age. Recent or putrid mammalia, birds, reptiles, or 
fish (for some of the latter are killed, and may lose 
their management), are all the same to the alligators. 
Mountain cat, monkey, vulture, parrot, snake, lizard, 
fish (the gymnotus itself), or even the deadly bush- 
master, all find jaws ready to seize them; and while 
the harvest lasts, which may be about eight or ten 
weeks in the average of places, the reptiles wax fat, 
and are able to undergo the labours of the year with 
little food, as has been said. 

The most remarkable distinguishing character of 
alligators is the shape of the head. The gavials have 
it the most produced, the crocodiles the next, and the 
alligators have it shortest. In them the length of the 
jaws from the articulation is only one-half more than 
the greatest breadth. The teeth have a ragged ap- 
pearance, as some of them are long and others short. 
There are never fewer than nineteen in each side of 
either jaw, and sometimes two more in each side of 
the under one. These grow with the growth of the 
animal; and receiving cavities are formed for them 
in the upper jaw, especially from those fourth from 
the front, which are longer than any of the others. 
The body is low and squat; the hind legs are nearly 
round in their section, and have no membrane on their 
sides ; the webs of the toes also extend only half the 
length ; and the holes behind the orbits, which are 
understoed to secrete a musky fluid in the crocodiles, 
are small and obscure, or wanting. 

From the structure of the feet, and the want of 
fringed or pectinated membranes on the hind legs, 
which are both a lessening of the pelagic structure, 
alligators keep more to the fresh waters, the rivers, 
and lagunes, than the crocodiles ; so that those in the 
bays of the West India islands, though popularly 
known as alligators or caymans, are rather to be con- 
sidered as crocodiles, even in the popular sense of that 
term. 

There are four species or more, all natives of the 
‘warmer parts of the American continent, but vary- 
ing in their appearance, so as in some of the species 
to resemble the crocodiles, and in others the gavials. 
The species which, in the written accounts at least, 
is the most ferocious and formidable to man, is that 
which inhabits the Mississippi and the other rivers 
of the southern parts of North America, and the 
swamps and lagunes which these rivers form when 
they are swollen by floods. It is the pike-headed alli- 
gator (Alligator lucius) of Cuvier, so cailed because 
its head, in shape at least, bears some resemblance 
to that of the common pike. This species has been 
seen as long as fifteen feet, with the head two feet 
long, and the gape nearly the same. The jaws are 
more elongated than in some other species, the breadth 
at the articulation not being in those of the size men- 
tioned much more than one foot. The snout is flat- 
tened on the upper surface, and slightly turned up at 
the extremity, which is bluntly pointed ; but the sides 
of the jaws are, for the greater portion of the length 
of the gape, nearly parallel. The teeth are large and 
irregular, with the fourth from the front in each side 
of the under jaw much larger than the rest, so that 
they can penetrate through 4 substance of consider- 
able thickness, and, with their points received into 
the sockets in the upper jaw, hold on against a very 
considerable strain. It is by this means that the ani- 
mal is said to master the larger mammalia, when they 
come to the shores to quench their thirst. The alli- 
gator, having observed its prey, swims slowly towards 
it, with the snout barely above the water. When 
within reach, it seizes the upper lip and nose; and at 
the same time incurvating its body with more than 
ordinary exertion, hits a violent blow on the shoulder 
with its thick and scaly tail. The bite and the blow 
together bring the animal to its knees, tumble it head- 
long and helpless ; and as the alligator does not quit 
its hold while the animal continues to struggle, and 
also contrives to keep the head under water, the prey 
soon expires of pain and suffocation. The smaller 
mammalia are generally foundered by the blow of the 
tail, and then seized by the head and drawn under 
water till they are suffocated. But in what state so- 
ever prey of this description is eaten, whether recent 
or after it has been partially decomposed by time, it 
is always eaten on land. They do not feed under wa- 
ter, any more than they breathe in that situation ; 


but while in the water, they often contrive to feed in 
the air. They do so both upon birds and fishes. The 
low-flying ones of the former, they sometimes catch as 
they skim the surface on the wing; and they get un- 
der the swimmers, jerk them clear of the water with 
the snout, and instantly seize and swallow them. 
When it preys on fishes, it gets below them, and en- 
deavours to jerk them out of the water in a similar 
manner, in which case it swallows them at once; but 
if it seize them under water, it rises to the surface, 
tosses them into the air, and again seizes and swal- 
lows them as they fall. The latter mancuvre has 
been stated by travellers, and the statement has been 
repeated by compilers, to be performed in order that 
the alligator may expel from its mouth the water 
which it has taken in while seizing the fish. This, 
however, is an absurdity. The fish in the water is 
taken crosswise; and consequently the reptile, by 
merely rising to the surface, could easily retain it and 
expel the water. But the fish, especially if it be of 
considerable length, is held in such a way as that it 
cannot easily be swallowed. It is therefore tossed 
into the air, and following the general law of animals 
in that state (for the exception of cats is doubtful), it 
comes down head foremost, and thus is either killed 
at once by the bite, or swallowed with ease. Many 
of the mammalia deal with their small prey after a 
similar manner. The dog, for instance, seizes a rat 
across the body ; the vital parts are too far within the 
gape for the canines; the rat bites; the dog gives a 
whine, tosses it up in the air, seizes it by the head as 
it falls, and the rat bites no more. 

This species of alligator is most numerous in the 
fresh waters immediately to the northward of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and it is abundant in proportion as 
the locality is marshy, full of putrifying things, and 
pestilent. The vast tide of the Mississippi shows, 
upon the grandest scale any where to be met with, 
the power of running water over the earth. Trees, 
forests, islands, are moved about by it, as lightly as 
dry stubble by the autumnal floods of our rivers; 
and therefore, excepting in the cold season when they 
remain torpid in their hybernacula under the banks, 
it is always harvest time with the alligators, and also 
with the soft turtle (Testudo feror), which is as vo- 
racious in proportion to the turtles of other places, 
as the pike-headed alligator to the other alligators. 
Many of the accounts of these reptiles, as given by 
authors, must be received with deductions; but after 
every allowance, they are bold and formidable enemies. 


STYLE OF LIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mr PRINGLE, in the entertaining account of his resi- 
dence in South Africa, gives the following description 
of the appearance and mode of living of the Dutch- 
African store-farmers, or boors, which will probably 
remind our readers of the patriarchal ages, and the 
dependence for subsistence chiefly on flocks and herds : 
—*‘ Descending from the ridge of the mountain by a 
steep and stony path, tracked out by quaggas and 
other large game, we followed the rugged course of a 
torrent, until we reached, after a ride of about three 
hours, the farm of Elands-Drift (i. e. Ford of Elks), 
in the valley of the Tarka. This was the residence 
of an old Dutch-African boor, named Winzel Coetzer, 
at that time our nearest neighbour. On riding up tothe 
place, which consisted of three or four thatched h 


prepared and poured out for me by the respectable and 
active-looking dame. This ‘tea-water’ is made by a 
decoction, rather than an infusion, of the Chinese 
leaf, and being diluted with a certain proportion of 
boiling water, without any admixture of milk or su« 
gar, is offered to every visitor who may chance to ars 
rive during the heat of the day. A small tin box 
containing sugar-candy is sometimes handed round 
with the ‘ tea-water,’ from which each perton takes a 
little bit to keep in his mouth, and thus to sweeten, 
in frugal fashion, the beverage as he swallows it. 
During this refreshment, I carried on a tolerably fluent 
conversation in broken Dutch with my host and his 
huisvrouw, and gratified them not a little by commu- 
nicating the most recent information I possessed of 
the state of European politics, respecting which old 
Coetzer was very inquisitive. 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which 
we were thus seated, was not calculated to suggest any 
ideas of peculiar comfort to an Englishman. It was 
a house somewhat of the size and appearance of an 
old-fashioned Scotch barn. The walls were thick, 
and substantially built of strong adhesive clay; ama. 
terial which, being well prepared or tempered, in the 
manner of mortar for brick-making, and raised in 
successive layers, soon acquires, in this dry climate, a 
great degree of hardness, and is considered scarcely 
inferior in durability to burnt brick. These walls, 
which were about nine feet high, and tolerably smooth 
and straight, had been plastered over within and with- 
out with a composition of sand and cow-dung, and 
this being afterwards well whitewashed with a sortof 
pipeclay, or with lime made of burnt shells, the whole 
had a very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard 
rushes, wliich are considered much more durable and 
less apt to catch fire than straw. There was no ceil- 
ing under the roof; but the rafters over-head were 
hung with a motley assemblage of several sorts of im- 
plements and provisions, such as hunting apparatus, 
dried flesh of various kinds of game, large whips of 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus hide, leopard and lion- 
skins, ostrich eggs and feathers, dried fruit, strings of 
onions, rolls of tobacco, bamboos for whip-handles, 
calabashes, and a variety of other articles. A large 
pile of tine home-made soap graced the top of a parti- 
tion wall. 

The house was divided into three apartments; the 
one in which we were seated (called the voorhuis) 
opened immediately from the open air, and is the apart- 
ment in which the family always sit, eat, and receive 
visitors. A private room was formed at either end of 
this hall, by cross partitions of the same height and 
construction as the outer walls. The floor, which, 
though only of clay, appeared uncommonly smooth 
and hard, I found, on inquiry, had been formed of 
ant-heaps, which, being pounded into dust, and then 
watered and well stamped, assume a consistency of 
great tenacity. In making these floors, however, care 
must be taken to use only such ant-hills as have been 
broken up and plundered by the aardvark, or ant- 
eater, and consequently deserted by the surviving in- 
sects; otherwise, in spite of all your pounding, you 
may find you have planted two or three troublesome 
colonies beneath your feet. This floor is carefull 
washed over every morning with water mixed with 
fresh cow-dung, in order to keep it cool and free from 


and a few reed cabins inhabited by the Hottentot de. 
pendents, we were encountered by a host of some 
twenty or thirty dogs, which had been lying about in 
the shade of the huts, and now started up around us, 
open-mouthed, with a prodigious clamour, as is ge- 
nerally the case at every farm-house on the approach 
of strangers. In day-light, these growling guardians 
usually confine themselves to a mere noisy demonstra- 
tion ; but at night, it is often a matter of no small 
peril to approach a farm-house, for many of these ani- 
mals are both fierce and powerful, and will not hesi- 
tate to attack a stranger, if, in their eyes, he has the ill 
luck to appear in any way suspicious. The barking 
of the dogs brought out Arend Coetzer, one of the far- 
mer’s sons, from the principal dwelling-house, a frank 

oung fellow, who had previously visited us at Glen- 

ynden. Seeing us thus beset, he came instantly toour 
help against the canine rabble, whom he discomfited 
with great vigour, by hurling at them a few of the 
half-gnawed bones and bullocks’ horns which were 
lying in profusion about the place. The young boor 
was rejoiced to see me, and introduced me to his 
mother and sisters—a quiet looking matron, and two 
bashful girls, who now appeared from the house. My 
companion was already known to them. ‘ Wil Myn- 
heer afzadel?’ (‘ Will the gentleman unsaddle ?’) 
was the first inquiry. I readily agreed, intending, in- 
deed, though it was still early in the afternoon, to spend 
the night at this place, with the view of becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with our rustic neighbours. 

On entering the house, I found that the old boor 
had not yet risen from his afternoon nap, or siesta, a 
habit which is generally prevalent throughout the 
colony. He was not long, however, in making his 
appearance ; and, after shaking hands with a sort of 
gruff heartiness, he took down a bottle of brandy from 
a shelf, and urged me to drink a dram with him, as- 
suring me that it was good brandewyn, distilled by 
himself from his own peaches. I tasted the spirit, 
which was colourless, with something of the fla- 
vour of bad whisky, but preferred regaling myself 
with a cup of tea, which had in the meanwhile been 


vermi pecially fleas, which are apt to become an 
intolerable pest in such mansions. — 

The house was lighted by four square windows in 
front—one in each of the bedrooms, and two in the 
voorhuis—and also by the door, which appeared to be 
shut only during the night. The door consisted of 
reeds rudely fastened on a wicker frame, and was fixed 
to the door-posts by thongs of bullocks’ hide. The 
windows were without glass, and were closed at night, 
each with an untanned quagga skin. There was nei- 
ther stove nor chimney in any part of the dwelling 
house ; but the operations of cooking were performed 
in a small circular hut of clay and reeds, which stood 
in front of it. The furniture of the sitting-room con- 
sisted of a couple of wooden tables, and a few chairs, 
stools, and waggon-chests ; an immense churn, into 
which ail the milk saved from the sucking calves was 
daily poured, and churned every morning; a large 
iron pot for boiling soap; two or three wooden pit- 
chers, hooped with brass, and very brightly scoured ; 
a cupboard, exhibiting the family service of wooden 
bowls and trenchers, pewter tureens, brandy flasks, 
with a goodly array in phials of Dutch quack medi- 
cines. A tea vase, and brass teakettle heated by a 
chafing-dish—which, with a set of Dutch teacups and 
a large brass-clasped Dutch bible, occupied a small 
table at which the mistress of the house presided— 
completed the inventory. The bedrooms, in which I 
more than once slept on future occasions, were fur- 
nished each with one or more large bedsteads, or 
stretchers, without posts or curtains, but provided 
with good feather-beds, spread on elastic frames, wo- 
ven with thongs of bullucks’ hide, like a cane-bottomed 
chair. 

In a corner of the hall, part of the carcase of a sheep. 
was suspended from a beam ; and I was informed that 
two sheep, and sometimes more, were daily slaugh- 
tered for family consumption; the Hottentot herds- 
men and their families, as well as the farmer’s own 
household, being chiefly fed upon mutton, at least dur- 
ing summer, when beef could not be properly cured. 
The carcases were hung up in this place, it appeared, 
chiefly to prevent waste by being constantly under 
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the eye of the mistress, who, in this country, instead 
of the ancient Saxon title of ‘ giver of bread’ (hief- 
diga lavedy, whence our term lady), might be appro- 
priately called the ‘giver of flesh.’ Flesh, and not 
bread, is here the staff of life; and the frontier colo- 
nists think it no more odd to have a sheep hanging in 
the voorhuis, than a farmer’s wife in England would 
do to have the large household loaf placed for ready 
distribution on her hall table. 

In regard to dress, there was nothing very peculiar 
to remark. ‘That of the females, though in some re- 
spects more slovenly, resembled a good deal the cos- 
tume of the rustic classes in England thirty or forty 
years ago. The men wore long 100se trousers of 
sheep or goat skin, tanned by their servants, and 
made in the family. A check shirt, a jacket of coarse 
frieze or cotton, according to the weather, and a 
broad-brimmed white hat, completed the costume. 
Shoes and stockings appeared not to be considered 
essential articles of dress for either sex, and were, I 
found, seldom worn except when they went to church, 
ortomerry-makings. A sort of sandals, however, are 
im common use, called veld-schoemen (country shoes), 
the fashion of which was, I believe, originally bor- 
rowed from the Hottentots. They are made of raw 
bullock hide, with an upper leather of dressed sheep 
or goat skin, much after the same mode as the brogues 
of the ancient Scottish Highlanders. 

Having previously heard that the industrious dame, 
the Juffrouw Coetzer, sometimes manufactured leather 
dresses for sale, I bespoke a travelling jacket and 
trousers of dressed springbok skin, the latter to be 
faced with leopard-fur, the price of which altogether 
was thirteen rix-dollars, or about one pound sterling. 
I purchased also the skin of a very beautiful leopard, 
which one of the young Coetzers had lately shot, for 
half a pound of gunpowder. 

Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, 
I suggested a walk round the premises, and we sallied 
forth, accompanied by old Winzel and his son Arend. 
They led us first to the orchard, which was of consi- 
derable extent, and contained a variety of fruit trees, 
all in a thriving state. The whole of the orchard, 
vineyard, and garden ground, together with about 
twenty acres of corn land adjoining, were irrigated by 
the waters of a small mountain-rill, which were col- 
lected and led down in front of the house by an arti- 
ficial canal. This limited extent was the whole that 
could be cultivated on a farm comprising about six 
thousand acres. But this is quite sufficient for the 
wants of a large family ; the real wealth of the farm, 
so far as respects marketable commodities, consisting 
in the flocks and herds raised on its extensive pas- 
tures. 

On approaching the cattle kraals, I was struck by 
the great height of the principal fold, which was ele- 
vated fifteen or twenty feet above the level uf the ad- 
joining plain ; and my surprise was certainly not 
diminished when I found that the mound on the top of 
which the pen was constructed, consisted of a mass of 
hard solid dung, accumulated by the cattle of the 
farm being folded for a succession of years on the same 
spot. The sheep-folds, though not quite so elevated, 
and under the lee, as it were, of the bullock-kraal, 
were also fixed on the top of similar accumulations. 
The several folds (for those of the sheep and goats 
consisted of three divisions) were all fenced in with 
branches of the thorny mimosa, which formed a sort 
of rampart around the margin of the mounds of dung, 
and were carefully placed with their prickly sides our- 
wards, on purpose to render the inclosures more secure 
from the nocturnal assaults of the hyenas, leopards, 
and jackals. 

While we were conversing, clouds of dust which I 
had observed approaching from three different quar- 
ters, came nearer, and I perceived that they were 
raised by two numerous flocks of sheep, and one large 
herd of cattle. First came the wethers, which are 
reared for the market, and are often driven by the 
butchers’ servants even to Cape Town, seven hundred 
miles distant. These being placed in their proper 
fold, the flock of ewes, ewe-goats, and lambs, was next 
driven in, and carefully penned in another; those hav- 
ing young ones of tender age being kept separate. 
And, finally, the cattle herd came rushing on pell- 
mell, aud spontaneously assumed their station upon 
the summit of their guarded mound ; the milch-cows 
only being separated, in order to be tied up to stakes 
within a small inclosure nearer the houses, where they 
were milked by the Hottentot herd 

The farmer and his wife, with all their sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, who 
were about the place, were assiduously occupied, while 
the herds and flocks were folding, in examining them 
as they passed in, and in walking through among them 
afterwards, to see that all was right. I was assured 
that, though they do not very frequently count them, 
they can discover at once if any individual ox is miss- 
ing, or if any accident has happened g the flocks 
from beasts of prey or otherwise. This faculty, 
though the result doubtless of peculiar habits of at- 
tention, is certainly very remarkable ; for the herd of 
cattle at this place amounted altogether to nearly 
seven hundred head, and the sheep and goats to about 
fivethousand. This is considered a very respectable, 
but by no means an extraordinary stock for a Tarka 

zier. 

Every individual of an African farmer's family, in- 
cluding even the child at the breast, has an interest 
in the welfare of the flocks and herds. It is their 


custom, as soon as a child is born, to set apart for ita 
certain number of the young live stock, which in- 
crease as the child grows up; and which, having a 
particular mark regularly affixed to them, form, when 
the owner arrives at ‘adult age, a stock sufficient to be 
considered a respectable dowrv ‘or a prosperous far- 
mer’s daughter, or to enable + young man, though he 
may not possess a single dollar of cash, to begin the 
world respectably as a grazier. 

On returning to the house, the feet of all the family, 
commencing with Winzel and his wife, were washed 
in succession by an old slave woman. Supper was 
then served up, consisting chiefly of mutton broiled 
and stewed, with excellent wheaten bread, butter, 
milk, and some dishes of vegetables and dried fruits.” 


4 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Soft Star of Eve! whose trembling light 
Gleams through the closing eye of day, 
Where clouds of dying purple bright 
Melt in the shades of eve away, 
And mock thee with a fitful ray, 
Pure Spirit of the twilight hour! 
Till forth thou blazest to display 
The splendour of thy native power. 


Thus too, when Earth from Chaos sprung, 
The smoke of forming worlds arose, 
And, o’er thine infant beauty hung, 
Hid thee a while in dark repose, 
Till the black veil dissolved away, 
Drunk by the universal air, 
And thou, sweet star, with lovely ray, 
Shone out on Paradise so fair. 


When the first eve the world had known 
Fell blissfully o’er Eden’s bowers, 

And Earth's first love lay couch’d upon 
The dews of Eden’s fairest flowers ;— 

Then thy first smile in heaven was seen 
To hail the birth of Love divine ; 

And ever since that smile hath been 
The sainted passion’s hallowed shrine. 

Can lover yet behold thy beam 
Unmoved, unp d, uorefi 

While there thou shin’st, the brightest gem 
On Night’s cerulean crown enshrined ! 


Before this ruin’d world was changed, 
And men for sin were swept away ; 
When Earth, from heaven and man estranged, 
Beneath a shoreless ocean lay ; 
Through each succeeding age and day, 
Still was thy changeless gaze the same ; 
And love with thee found no decay, 
But burned a bright eternal flame. 


Since then how many gentle eyes, 
That love and thy pure ray made bright, 
Have gazed on thee, with blissful sighs, 
Now veiled in everlasting night! 
Oh, let not Love nor Youth be vain 
Of present bliss and hope more high ; 
The Stars they see above remain— 
Love, they, and all of theirs must die. 


Now throned upon the western wave, 
Thou tremblest coyly, Star of Love! 
And dip’st beneath its gleamy heave 
Thy silver fuot, the bath to prove. 
And though no power thy course may stay, 
Which changeless laws of worlds compel, 
To thee a thousand hearts shall say, 
Sweet Star of Love, farewell, farewell ! 
1821 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 

A short time before the Irish rebellion of 1641 had 
broken out, Captain Edgeworth, ancestor of the cele- 
brated Maria Edgeworth, not aware of the immediate 
danger, left his wife and infant in the castle of Cranal- 
lagh, while he was summoned to a distance by some 
military duty. During his absence, the rebels rose, 
attacked the castle, set fire to it at night, and dragged 
the lady out, literally almost naked. She es¢aped from 
their hands, and hid herself under a furze bush till 
they had dispersed. By what means she saved her- 
self from the fury of the rebels, is not known; she 
made her way to Dublin, thence to England, and to 
her father’s house in Derbyshire. After the rebels 
had forced this lady out of the castle, and had set fire 
to it, they plundered it completely ; but they were per- 
suaded to extinguish the fire, from reverence for the 
picture of Jane Edgeworth, whose portrait was painted 
on the wainscot, with a cross hanging from her neck, 
and a rosary in her hands. Being a Catholic, and 
having founded a religious house, she was considered 
asasaint. The only son of Captain Edgeworth was 
then an infant lving in his cradle. One of the rebels 
seized the child by the leg, and was in the act of swing- 
ing him round to dash his brains out against the cor- 
ner of the castle wall, when an Irish servant, whose 
name was Bryan Ferral, of the lowest order, stopped 
his hand, claiming the right of killing the little here- 
tic himself; and swearing that a sudden death would 
be too good for him, that he would plunge him up to 
the throat in a bog-hole, and leave him for the crows 
to pick his eyes out. Snatching the child from his 
comrade, he ran off with it to a neighbouring bog, and 
thrust it into the mud; but when the rebels had re- 
tired, this man, who had only pretended to join them, 
ran back to the bog for the boy, preserved his life, and 
contriving to hide him in a pannier under eggs and 
chickens, carried him actually through the midst of 
the rebel camp safely to Dublin. 


ie. 


CURIOUS CUSTOM ON MAKING BURGESSEs. 

Theu at Selkirk on becoming a burgess, namely, 
“ licking the birse,” formerly noticed in the Journal, is 
not more remarkable and certainly less objectionable 
than a usage at Alnwick, in Northumberland, where 
the candidates for the freedom of the burgh have to go 
through asevere water ordeal. According tothe account 
of the Tyne Mercury, there is a pond abdut four miles 
from Alnwick, known by the name of the Freemen’s 
Well, through which it has been customary for the 
freemen to pass from time immemorial before they can 
obtain their freedom. This is considered so indis- 
pensable that no exemption is permitted, and without 
passing this dreaded ordeal, the freedom would not be 
conferred. It is difficult to convey an adequate con- 
ception of the nature of this exhibition, for the simple 
wading through the pool, which is both long and deep, 
forms perhaps the least remarkable part of the sight. 
The pond is prepared by proper recognised officers in 
such a manner as to give the greatest possible annoy- 
ance to the persons who are to pass through it. With 
this view, great dykes or mounds are erected in dif. 
ferent parts, so that the candidate for his freedom is at 
one moment seen at the top of one of them only up to 
his knees, and the next instant is precipitated into 
a gulf below, in which he frequently plunges com- 
pletely over head. To add tothe difficulty, the water 
is purposely rendered so muddy that it is impossible to 
see where these dykes are situated, or by any precaution 
to avoidthem. In order to give effect to the spectacle, 
those aspiring to the honour of the freedom of Aln- 
wick are dressed in white stockings, white pantaloons, 
and white caps. After they have “ reached the point 
proposed,” they are suffered to put on their usual 
clothes, and obliged to join in a procession and ride for 
several miles round the boundaries of the freemen’s 
property—a measure which is not a mere formality 
for parade, but#bsolutely indispensable, since, if they 
omit visiting any part of their property, it is claimed 
by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, whose 
steward follows the procession to note if any such omis- 
sion occurs. The origin of the strange practice of 
travelling through the pond in the manner we have de- 
scribed is plausibly explained by a tradition. It is said 
that King John was once nearly drowned upon the 
spot where this pond is situated, and saved his life by 
clinging to a holly tree; and that he determined, in 
consequence, thenceforth, that before any candidate 
can obtain the freedom of Alnwick, he should not only 
wade through this pond, but plant a holly tree at the 
door of his house on the same day, and this custom is 
still scrupulously observed. 


FIELDING. 

When Fielding had finished his novei of Tom Jones, 
being much distressed, he sold it to an obscure book- 
seller for L.25, on condition of being paid on a certain 
given day. In the meantime, he showed the manu- 
script to Thomson the poet, who was immediately 
struck with its great merit, and advised Fielding by 
all means to get free from the bargain, which he did 
without much difficulty, as the bookseller was not 
capable of estimating the value of his purchase. Thom- 
son recommended the work to Andrew Miller, and 
the parties met at a tavern over a beefsteak and a 
bottle. Miller began with saying, “‘ Mr Fielding, 1 
always determine on affairs of this sort at once, and 
never change my offer. I will not give one farthing 
more than two hundred pounds.” ‘ Two hundred 
pounds !” cries Fielding. ‘** Yes,” says the other, 
“‘ and not one farthing more.” Fielding, whose sur- 
prise arose from joy, and not disappointment, shook 
him by the hand, sealed the bargain, and ordered in 
two bottles of wine. Miller got a very large sum by 
the sale of the book. He at different times during 
his life assisted Fielding with L.2500, which debt he 
carcelled in his will. 

CORNS. 

Nearly nine-tenths of mankind are troubled with 
corns—a disease that is seldom or never occasioned 
but by strait shoes. Every method of extracting 
corns seems but to afford temporary relief, and never 
will be attended with complete success unless atten- 
tion be paid to the shoes. It is very dangerous to cut 
corns too deep, on account of the multiplicity of nerves 
running in every direction of the toes. Easy shoes, 
frequent bathings of the feet in lukewarm water, with 
a little salt and potash dissolved in it, and a plaster 
made of equal parts of gum galbanum, saffron, and 
camphor, are the best remedies that can be recom- 
mended against this troublesome complaint. The 
bunion is produced by the same cause as the corn— 
the irritation of which, namely, pressure, being ex- 
tended to the cellular substance, occasions thickening 
of it with effusion. The treatment recommended for 
corns will succeed in cases of bunions ; but in conse- 
quence of the greater extension of the disease, the cure 
of course is more tedious. 
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